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SIR WALTER 


A FOUR-PART STUDY IN BIOGRAPHY 
(SCOTT, HOGG, LOCKHART & JOANNA BAILLIE) 


By DONALD CARSWELL 


Author of “ Brother Scots ” 


With Illustrations. 155. net 


Some Early Press Opinions 


Mr. JOHN Bucwan in The Week-End Review. ‘ The 
kind of thing I have long been waiting for. Mr. 
Carswell has succeeded in his bold undertaking. 
A book of remarkable critical vigour, which con- 
tains pieces of imaginative reconstruction as good 
as anything published in recent years.” 





Mr. Ropert Lynp in The Daily News ¢> Chronicle. 


“A book of great interest. Everyone who writes 
about Scott henceforth will have to read this book.”’ 





Mr. Horace THoRouGHGoop in The Evening 
Standard. ‘“ An excellent biographical study. A 
valuable contribution to Scott literature.” 
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Mr. Harotp Nicotson in The Daily Express. 
“‘ Gives us Scott at his most vivid. In this delight- 
ful biography the great Scott epic is treated as a 
human tragedy. I find the proportions of his 
picture, the actual values, admirably conceived. 
This is a frank and sympathetic book.” 
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Prince Andrew of Greece Explains 


LLUMINATING details of the working of the political and military 

machines are given in Prince Andrew of Greece’s book, Toward; 
Disaster. The campaign of 1921, begun in highest hopes like a 
new Crusade to free Asia Minor 
from the domination of the 
Turk, was grossly mismanaged 
from the start; and at the 
finish, when utter failure en- 
sued, the Cabinet set up by the 
military politicians sacrificed 
their political rivals as scape- 
goats. It will be remembered 
that Prince Andrew himself 
was only saved from execution 
by the prompt measures taken 
by King George to secure 
his release, and he was brought 
away from Greece in a British OR 
man-of-war the day after his 
trial. His story gives a clear and concise account of the cam- 
paign, which is full of interest both for historians and others. 








One Hundred Years Ago in Somerset 

HE Rev. JOHN SKINNER (1772-1839) of Trinity College, 

Oxford, and for thirty-nine years rector of Camerton, was in 
his day a well-known antiquary and parson who, when he died, 
bequeathed to the British Museum some ninety-eight MS. volumes 
of diary, travel, and research. From this immense quarry has 
now been dug a volume, the Journal of a Somerset Incumbent, edited 
by Mr. Howard Coombs and the Rev. J. J. Bax. The result is a 
human document, portraying not only an interesting personality, 
but a picture of the mode of life, occupations, recreations, joys 
and troubles of a country clergyman’s existence 100 years ago. 


Conan Doyle’s Reminiscences 
N Memories and Adventures the late Sir A. Conan Doyle tells the 
story of his life, which for variety and romance could 
hardly be exceeded. He sampled every kind of human experi- 
ence. He knew what it was to be a poor man, and also what 
ii 
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World Cruise 


See the World’s wonders on this fine 


Cruise! 163 days of luxurious 
travel, packed with interest and 
delight. Visiting China, ancient and 


wonderful, with its walled cities and 
dynastic tombs, Japan in Blossom- 
time, fragrant and beautiful, Siam 
with its glistening temples and golden 
spires, Sumatra, Java, Straits Settle- 
ments, exotic, colourful, interesting ; 
Algeria, Egypt, India, Hawaii, 
Panama, Cuba, etc., etc. Empress 
of Australia (22,000 tons oil burner) 
leaves Southampton 14th November, 


Monaco 16th December. Reserve 
now. Special booklet free on 
request. 

R. H. Powel!, Cruise Dept., 
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World’s Greatest 
Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross 
(Trafalgar Square), 
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it meant to be affluent. He was acquainted with many of the 
most remarkable men of his time. 
He trained in medicine and _ took 
the M.D. of Edinburgh before he began 
his long literary career. He tried his 
hand at boxing, cricket, football, bil- 
liards, motoring, aeronautics, and ski-ing, 
and was the first to introduce the ski 
for long journeys into Switzerland. He 
saw something of three wars, the 
Soudanese, the South African, and the 
World War. In fact, his life was rich 
with services and filled with adventures 


of all kinds. 











A. Conan DoyLe 


Life in Tudor Times 


A Woman or THE Tuvor Ace, namely, Katherine Willoughby, 
has left us a most interesting picture of her times, with its 
lights and shades, in a series of letters which Lady Cecilie Goff 
has edited and published. The writer, at the age of fourteen, 
became the fourth wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
At twenty-six she became a widow, and, identifying herself with 
the Protestant party, she became the friend of many leading 
reformers, notably Latimer. After the early death of her two 
sons she married her gentleman-usher, Richard Bertie, and during 
the Marian persecutions they were forced to flee to the Continent. 
All this and more is described in her letters, which are full of 
character, and reveal the fact that the ‘ good old days ’ are better 
perhaps to read about at this safe distance, than they were to 
participate in. 


Lord Wrenbury’s Volume of Essays 


HE Rr. Hon. Lorp WrenBury has written a volume of essays, 

Of Immortality and Other Thoughts, which will cause his readers 
to think. The first ‘thought’ deals with the constant subject 
of Personal Immortality. Then follow thoughts ‘ Of Divinity’ 
and various other human interests, some of which were written 
when the author was in active work at the Bar or on the Bench. 
They include ‘ thoughts’ on Individuality ; whether Intelligence 
is universal throughout nature ; whether motion is the one reality 
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SECOND EDITION 


MYRTLE 
JOHNSTON’S 


powerful novel 


RELENTLESS 


Some Press Opinions : 

‘At the age of 18 Miss 
Myrtle Johnston astonished 
all readers of her first novel, 
“Hanging Johnny,” by the 
maturity of her style. She has 
now developed a style that is 
taut, masculine and vigorous, 
exactly suited to her singular 
and ferocious theme. It is 
difficult to describe the fascina- 
tion of her hero. The whole 
thing is a quite amazing tour- 


de-force.’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘When Miss Myrtle John- 
ston, at the age of 18 wrote 
an astonishingly mature novel, 
“Hanging Johnny,” thecritics 
were stirred from their dis- 
pirited torpor. “‘ Relentless ” 
will stir them  again.’— 
Sunday Times. 

‘It has vigour in every line 
and abounds in stirring situa- 
tions.’—Daily Mail. 

‘ The story is epic in effect, 
ruthless in execution. An 
astonishing performance.’— 
Evening News. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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THE BEST LIBRARY 
Do you belong to it? 


A Subscriber writes (printed by 
permission): ‘I have never yet 
asked for a book that I did not 


get at once.’ 


Subject to the few exceptions 
and conditions mentioned in the 
prospectus, a Guaranteed Sub- 
scription will give you, at once, 
the book you may want to read, 
new or old, and irrespective of 
subject. And, if necessary, the 
book will be specially bought for 
you from the publishers. 








The Ordinary Subscription, at 
one half the cost, will also give 
you adequate service for general 





reading of every kind. 


In London there is a delivery 
daily, and in some districts twice 
daily, and our motors also deliver 
in most other districts within a 
20-mile radius. 


Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian. 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


42 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
And at 26 COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
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in the universe; whether electrical action in the brain makes 
Telepathy credible. The book concludes with a ‘ thought ’ of the 
marvel of speech, hearing and sight. 


A witty novel of European Egypt 
ce pen has been Mr. Stanley Dunn’s ‘ daily portion’ for many 
years, but his energies have not been directed towards novel 


writing until now. Desert Snow is light- 


hearted and gay. ‘The trivial round of DESERT SNOW , 





bridge-playing, cocktail-sipping, and in- 
consequent love-making that makes up 
European life in the mysterious and 
fascinating country of Egypt is depicted 
with a happy insouciance, yet accurately 
withal, for the author writes from actual 
and long experience. The dialogue is 
bright and sparkling, and if the characters 
appear just a trifle hard in their brilliance 
that may be readily understood in a land : 
where the sun’s excessive heat dries up §|STANLEY C. DUNN 
everything beneath it. Desert Snow is to be 

recommended to all who enjoy wit and verbal dexterity and laughter. 














A new way of dealing with biography 

HE life of The Thakore Sahib of Limbdi lies in so rich a setting 
ers in recording it, his biographer, Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, 
has wisely retained the grand background, with the vivid colour of 
those days in Kathiawar. There were indeed giants then and ) 
here the Thakore Sahib walks in a gorgeous drama with those 
other figures. As no one knows his Kathiawar better, or was 
mote loved by his subjects and honoured by the British at home and 
in India, this record of his life will be found both stimulating and 
instructive. And the knowledge of this free devotion and loyalty 


to the Empire is particularly gratifying at the present time, when | 


countless agitations are oppressing India and endangering the 
true welfare of its millions. | 


Air Routes of the Empire 


ayor A. E. W. Satr’s book on Imperial Air Routes is 
not only invaluable as a text-book; it makes a wider 
appeal to the ever-increasing body of individuals who are intet- 
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‘ The book contains fourteen 
tales, homely, pathetic, humor- 
ous, tragic, and lofty in spirit, 
and told with all the charm of 
a born storyteller. They move 
the reader to smiles or tears, and 
leave him or her meditating over 
characters who almost seem to 
have entered into the realm of 
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ested in the Empire and in the air. Many volumes, of course, 
have been written on aviation, and from many angles. ‘This is 
unique in that it deals solely with the air routes of the Empire. 
Beginning with the story of the early pioneer flights which blazed 
the trail for organized air routes, the author considers separately 
the main Imperial routes, as well as those of the Dominions and 
Colonies. Also, there is a stimulating chapter on Airships and 
two concluding chapters on the ‘ Pleasures and Pains of Flight’ 
and on ‘Some Uses of Aircraft.’ 


Kathleen Norris's New Novel 


F there is a more popular author, in the true sense of the word, 
Dies in England or in America, than Mrs. Kathleen Norris, 
it would be interesting to name him— 
or her. Mrs. Norris’s readers are legion, 
and each new novel she writes is awaited 
eagerly by that large group who most 
enjoy a sympathetic and human story. 
Her latest novel tells of Philip and 
Abigail—The Lucky Lawrences as they 
came to be called—who set out on a sea 
voyage from Boston and were led by 


future was set in a new soil, and what 
was in store for them, their children, and 
their grandchildren, make an absorbing 
KATHLEEN NorRIs study. 





A Scottish novel of Covenanting times 
hoe Kine’s Curate is Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce’s first essay 
in historical fiction and she owes its accomplishment partly 
to Mr. John Oxenham’s encouragement, for he told her some years 
ago, in connection with a short story she had written, ‘ You’ve 
got the germ of a good novel there.’ Now the novel is written 
and early readers have pronounced it good. The scene is laid 
in Scotland during the days of the Second Covenant. Patrick 
Mellish, deprived of his inheritance by the fortune of war, accepts 
—for the sake of his invalid sister—the position of King’s curate 
in the parish where his forefathers reigned as lairds. Here he 
falls in with Mistress Anne, an ardent Covenanter, and they have 
many strange adventures for the delight of the reader. 
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TOWARDS DISASTER 


The Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921 


By H.R.H. 
PRINCE ANDREW oF GREECE 


ORROR was evoked eight years ago by the 

announcement that Prince Andrew of Greece, a 
nephew of Queen Alexandra, had been court-martialled 
and condemned to be shot; an execution which was 
only prevented by very strong measures from outside. 
The reason of the court-martial was the Prince’s alleged 
share in the disasters of 1921. In this book he gives a 
clear and concise account of that campaign, begun in 
highest hopes like a new Crusade to free Asia Minor from 
the domination of the Turk, and ending in utter failure. 
Lack of prevision in judging the country and the enemy’s 
resources ; lack of provision of supplies ; lack of decision 
in strategy and precision in tactics; lack of unity, and 
above all, no lack of political intrigue, all contributed to 
the disaster. Scapegoats had to be found, and Prince 
Andrew was one. His story should appeal to all 


interested in Greece and in military history. 


With Illustrations. 15s. net. 
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A novel of Adventure in the Canadian North 


ROM the silent, mysterious house of ‘ Mr. Absalom,’ Mr. Alan 

Sullivan takes his readers to the wind-whipped solitudes of the 
Canadian north for the setting of his new 
novel, The Magic Makers. Thete, some 
fifteen years ago, 2 young Canadian ex- 
plorer of the Arctics was forced by heavy 
weather to take shelter on what were 
then known as the Belcher Reefs in 
Hudson Bay. Shunned by mariners 
since navigation began in these treacher- 
ous waters, the Reefs were assumed to 
be uninhabited, and no communication 
had been established between them and 
the nearest trading port on the mainland. 
As it turned out, however, the most ~~ aran sutuivan 
surprising discoveries awaited the storm- 
bound explorer, and Mr. Alan Sullivan recounts his adventures 
with an able pen. 


Next Month 
Ee September number of THE CoRNHILL MAGAZINE will ° 
contain among other contributions a further instalment of 
From. the Archives of Albemarle Street, by George Paston; The 
Shaiba Bund: Holding up the flooded Euphrates, by Major Hubert 
Young, D.S.O., a piece of military engineering which saved the 
Mesopotamian campaign; We Discover France, impressions 
of the essential France which escape the hurried traveller, by 
Arthur Jose; Stareek, by Frank Debenham, the story of a ‘ char- 
acter’ among the sledge-dogs in the Antarctic, told by a member 
of Scott’s last expedition; and the opening chapters of a new 
serial, Challenge, by Lord Gorell, whose Rosamund and The Devour- 


ing} Fire are typical of his varied touch in novel writing. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of JOHN MURRAY, 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1. ’ 

All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 

when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope; but 
the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any 

accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 

personal application. Articles of a political 

nature are not accepted. Every Contri- 

bution should be typewritten on one 

side of each leaf only, and should 

bear the Name and Address 

of the Sender; a prelimin- 

ary letter is not desired. 
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BREAKERS 


_ A first Novel by 
N. BRYSSON MORRISON 


Miss Morrison has written a first novel of considerable power and 
promise, telling of an impecunious minister’s family living in a lonely 
Highland manse at the beginning of the 19th Century. It shows how 
one member, to escape from the monotony of her life, created a 
crisis, but refused to face its issue, so that in the end it brought tragedy 
to her family. It tells of how one sought happiness in marriage, an- 
other in success, and of how a third found it within herself. The 
scene is laid principally in the Highlands and in a village on the rocky 
storm-bound coast of Scotland. 


7s. 6d. net 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES OF ALBEMARLE STREET. 
I. IN THE FORTIES. 


BY GEORGE PASTON. 


(‘Charles Lamb used to call Albemarle Street “‘ John Murray 
Street.” ’"—Dr. HoLuanp.) 


TuE eighteen-thirties were drawing to a close, and it seemed as if 
twilight had fallen on a famous old house on the ‘ western front’ 
of Albemarle Street. It was a time of great commercial depression, 
an unpopular king had just died, and another potentate, ‘ The 
Emperor of the West ’—as ‘ the trade’ called John Murray—was 
growing old? and in failing health. Men were asking for food 
for the body rather than food for the mind, and it was said that 
of all the books published not more than one in fifty could be relied 
on to pay its expenses. No longer was the door of No. 50 so blocked 
by booksellers clamouring for copies of a new poem that the 
volumes had to be thrown out of the dining-room windows. It 
was more than twenty years since the staircase had echoed to 
the footsteps of two famous poets—both lame—who came stumping 
down side by side. No new portraits had lately been added to 
the famous company that gazed out from walls of the library where 
Byron’s Memoirs had gone up into smoke. Gone were the days 
when ‘Glorious John’ could thunder out his offers of ‘ Three 
Thousand Guineas’ for a poem, or Two Thousand for a cookery 
book. Now he only ventured an agreement to publish a book 
at his ‘sole cost and risque,’ and to share the profits with the 
author. 

In his declining years Murray looked with rather a jaundiced 
eye on poetry and fiction, and returned to his early love—the good, 
sound, solid book—history, biography, science, travels—which, if 
it brought him no dazzling fame, at least involved him in no 
scandals. He transferred the copyright of all his novels—even 


1 John Murray was only sixty in 1838, but a man of sixty in his day was at 
least as old as a man of seventy at the present time. 

? Scott first met Byron in Albemarle Street on April 7, 1815. 

3 Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, which turned out an excellent investment, 
though Moore says that all men’s hair stood on end at the price paid. 


VOL. LXIX.—No. 410, N.S. 9 
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Jane Austen’s—to Bentley, and, for poetry, contented himself 
with the collected works of the blameless Crabbe. But indeed 
he was not at all keen to speculate in new publications. ‘The 
fact is,’ he explained to a correspondent (June 6, 1839), ‘ these 
parasytical Weekly Publications extract everything that is required 
by the great mass of readers, viz. sufficient to supply them with 


conversation in Society.’ A little later he wrote to Horace Twiss, . 


who had offered him a Life of Lord Eldon: 


‘I am very sorry to say that the publishing of Books at this time 
involves nothing but loss, and that I have found it absolutely 
necessary to withdraw from the Printers every work that I had 
in the press, and to return to their authors every MS. for which 
they required immediate attention.’ 


The slump was caused not only by the ‘ parasytical papers,’ 
but also by the pirate publishers in America and on the Continent, 
who reprinted popular English books at cheap prices, and flooded 
the Colonies and the home-markets with their wares. Even the 
august Quarterly Review was sold for a shilling a copy in New York. 
In December, 1841, Lockhart, who had edited the Quarterly so 
successfully since 1825, wrote to ask Murray if he might print a 
strong article on the copyright laws. 


‘I think,’ he observes, ‘that unless more protection be given 
to authors and publishers—whose interests I have treated as 
identical—our literature must expire in a muddled heap of fraudu- 
lent and worthless compilations, and base appeals to the lower 
passions.’ 


A new Copyright Bill was passed in 1842, which rendered illegal 
the import of foreign reprints of British books into England or 
the Colonies. But Gladstone, who was keenly interested in the 
supply of cheap literature for the masses, gave Murray a hint 
(February 6, 1843) that what Parliament had done would be 
fruitless ‘ unless that Law be seconded by the adoption of such 
modes of publication as will allow the public to obtain possession 
of new and popular works at moderate prices.’ 

John Murray II 1 died on June 27, 1843, and John III reigned 
in his stead. The young man—he was thirty-five—had received 

1 John Murray I, the founder of the firm, was the son of John MacMurray, 
a Writer to the Signet. He bought a bookseller’s shop in Fleet Street in 1768, 
and, after many vicissitudes, died in 1793. A sketch of his life appears in the 


full-length biography of John Murray II—A Publisher and his Friends, by 
Samuel Smiles, 1891. 
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an ‘intensive’ training for the position he was destined to fill. 
At the early age of six he had acted—by request—as publisher’s 
reader. Croker had begged to be favoured with any criticism the 
child might make on his Stories from English History. ‘On this 
occasion,’ he explains, ‘I should prefer a critic of six to one of 
sixty.” John was sent first to Charterhouse—his father wished 
him to speak with an ‘ English accent ’—and afterwards to Edin- 
burgh University. As a young student he breakfasted with Sir 
Walter Scott, who mentions the visit in his Journal with the 
flattermg comment: ‘English boys have this advantage—that 
they are well-bred and can converse when ours are regular little 
cubs,’ ! 

Young John was allowed to go abroad to complete his education, 
and he remained on the Continent for two or three years. He 
made good use of his time, for, as a rudderless tourist in almost 
uncharted lands, he planned the great series of Handbooks which 
was to make the name of Murray famous all over the Continent. 
On his return from his travels he entered the publishing 
business, learned the mysteries of the trade, and acted as second- 
in-command until his father’s death. There is a pleasant little 
tribute to the new head of the house in the journal of Elizabeth 
Rigby—of whom more hereafter. She notes on July 4, 1843, that 


‘kind Mr. Murray is gone... . No one can succeed him in some 
respects ; but in all that concerns the stability of the great pub- 
lishing house his son is quite fitted to take his place. He is an 
admirable young man, and though he is not what his father was, 
he will be that which he was not. Indeed, he is a first-class 
successor.’ 


As soon as he was his own master, John acted on Gladstone’s 
hint, and put in hand his Home and Colonial Library. This was 
to consist of a series of useful and entertaining volumes (at 2s. 6d. 
apiece) which would contain nothing offensive to morals or good 
taste, and would appeal, it was hoped, to heads of families, clergy- 
men, schoolmasters and employers of labour. Early in August, 
1843, he was writing to Gladstone to ask permission to dedicate 
to him, conjointly with Lord Stanley (as Ministers of Trade and 
Colonies), 


‘a Colonial Library, which I have determined at all risques to 


1 John was present at the Theatrical Fund Dinner when Scott avowed his 
authorship of the Waverley Novels (1827). 
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commence, whereby I may circulate cheap literature both at 
home and abroad. . . . I hope it will not be considered unbecoming 
to ask to place your name at the head of it. My endeavour will 
be that the work shall do no discredit to those to whom it is 
dedicated.’ 


It was proposed to start the series with Southey’s Life of 
Nelson and Borrow’s Bible in Spain, for there was to be no pander- 
ing to merely frivolous tastes. Borrow’s book had been published 
by John Murray II in 1842, and was the outstanding success of 
his last years.1_ On September 11, 1843, John wrote to ask Borrow, 
who was then living at Oulton, near Lowestoft, if he might include 
The Bible in Spain in his new series. The fourth edition, he 
explained, was hanging fire, and it was desirable to open new 
markets. He offered to guarantee the author £260, and pay him 
half the profits on an edition in two volumes at 2s. 6d. each. 
Borrow accepted the offer, and continued to work at what he then 
called his Autobiography. ‘Capital subject,’ he had boasted. 
‘Early life, studies and adventures, some account of my father, 
William Taylor, Big Ben, etc., etc.’ 

The Byron copyrights were beginning to fall in, but under the 
new Act existing rights might be extended for a term of fourteen 
years. Sir John Hobhouse, Byron’s executor, wrote on behalf of 
Mrs. Leigh, to ask how much Murray would pay for an extension 
of the copyrights. A first offer of £500 was refused as quite 
insufficient. But at this time the poet’s name was the symbol 
of all that was immoral—in the eyes of the great middle-class. 
Fathers forbade their daughters to read him, and his works were 
denied admittance to that temple of pure literature—the Drawing- 
room Table. 


‘If the popularity of Byron’s work continues to diminish as 
it has done,’ wrote Murray on June 26, 1844, ‘ (witness the total 
failure of the last edition in 8 volumes, and the loss at this moment 
exceeding £2,000 on the illustrated edition of Childe Harold), the 
prolongation clause may prove a dead letter.’ 


In the end, he agreed to pay £1,000 in four yearly instalments— 
a sum which he considered far above the value of the extended 


copyrights. 


1 Seven thousand copies of the three-volume edition were sold at the high 
price of 27s. 
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Hobhouse, with the aid of a Committee, was trying to find 
house-room for Byron’s statue—now in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He asked Murray to publish for him an 
anonymous pamphlet in defence of the poet. In this, among 
other tributes, he had quoted the praise of Goethe. Murray 
respectfully submitted that an anonymous pamphlet ran the risk 
of falling still-born from the press, and that the testimony of 
Goethe—whose works, he supposed, were ‘far more objectionable 
than Byron’s ’"—would only serve as a handle for retort.1 A few 
years later, Murray, in his turn, made an attempt to whitewash 
the poet by publishing an edition of The Beauties of Byron: By 
a Clergyman.* 

In the first years of his management Murray committed a gaffe 
by refusing Kinglake’s Hothen, which made a sensational success 
on its publication in 1844. He regretted his mistake, but consoled 
himself with the reflection that his father had refused Rejected 
Addresses. Lockhart, always on the look-out for new blood for 
the Quarterly, wrote to Murray (September 16, 1844): 


‘I don’t see why you should not say to Kinglake that I have, 
like you, been much struck with the talent of Hothen, and I should 
have been very glad if I could have had an article on it this time, 
but could not, as no one was at hand who had ever travelled in 
the East.... As to the Q.R., if he likes to choose a subject 
and propose it I should be delighted. But I don’t know how to 
suggest. Indeed, any man chooses best for himself.... He 1s 
@ very clever man.’ 


This opinion was passed on to Kinglake, who wrote to express 
his pleasure at the report. He was the more gratified because he 
felt that the absence of a strong purpose was a fault which might 
have exposed his book to some criticism. 


‘The truth is,’ he continues, ‘that the course of events in the 
East deprived me of any graver motives for writing on the affairs 
of the Levant, and at last I was induced, as it were, to show “ the 
dresses and scenery” without the drama. It will give me much 
pleasure to comply with your request by furnishing an occasional 


1The pamphlet was privately printed under the title of ‘Remarks on the 
exclusion of Lord Byron’s Monument from Westminster Abbey’ (1844). 

2The clergyman was the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, who afterwards succeeded 
Lockhart as editor of the Quarterly Review. 
® Later, he was able to buy the copyright of Hothen. 
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contribution to the Quarterly Review. ... It occurs to me that 
a sketch of Louis Philippe’s eventful life, written in a picturesque 
and lively, but not malicious style, might possibly be acceptable 
to the Public.’ 


Elizabeth Rigby (afterwards Lady Eastlake)! was, for many 
years, the spoiled child of the Albemarle Street house, and the only 
woman contributor to the Quarterly. She had been introduced 
to John Murray II by her cousin, Henry Reeve, and he had pub- 
lished her Letters from the Baltic. After reading the manuscript, 
Lockhart had written to Murray : 


‘I have no doubt she is the cleverest female writer now in 
England, the most original in thought and expression too; and 
she seems good besides, which after all nas its charms for old sinners 
like you and me.’ 2 


A close friendship sprang up between the Murrays and the 
Rigbys, and Elizabeth used to stay for months at a time at No. 
50, which she regarded as her second home. The formidable Lock- 
hart condescended to coax his ‘ Queen Bess’ to write articles for 
the Quarterly on such subjects as Children’s Books and Lady 
Travellers. Of the latter he wrote: 


‘Your paper is a very good one—lively and wise too, as is your 
wont. It has received a unique compliment. Mr. Croker pro- 
nounces it “Charming—both the sense and pleasantry.” I 
scarcely think he ever said a word in praise of any other article 
not his own.’ 


Miss Rigby, then a tall, striking-looking woman of thirty-five, 
was a good deal lionised in literary society, and she has left some 
reminiscences of the life at Albemarle Street in the forties, and of 
the distinguished people who frequented the house. She was not 
impressed by Turner, whom she described as 


‘a queer little being, a cynical kind of body who seemed to love 
his art for no other reason than that it was hisown. ... Lockhart 
grew black as thunder when Turner was pertinacious and stupid, 
and looked as if he could have willingly said “ You blockhead!” 


1 Miss Rigby was the daughter of a Norwich physician who, at the age of 
seventy, became the father of four children at a birth. The Rigbys had settled 
in Edinburgh, where they were made much of in literary society. Elizabeth 
is now chiefly remembered for her vicious attack on Jane Hyre in the Quarterly 
Review. 

2A Publisher and his Friends. 
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. .. Borrow is now a fine man, but a most disagreeable one; a 
character that would be most dangerous in rebellious times—one 
that would suffer or persecute to the last. His face is expressive 
of wrong-headed determination.’ 1 


On another occasion Miss Rigby was taken in to dinner by her 
future husband, Charles Eastlake, who was 


‘most refined and amiable; quite the type of gentleman in the 
utter absence of all anxiety to show it.... Landseer a very 
different man—a head of power and strength, with that early 
grey hair which looks like the wisdom of age and the strength of 
youth mixed. He is in very high society, but I have seen enough 
to know that they care not for smooth manners like their own, 
but even like vulgarity if it be but new. ... Hothen [Kinglake] 
is a heavy, shy-looking, plain little man, who stared sufficiently. 
Mr. Jameson always hearty and kind.... Moore is greatly 
altered. A face made for merriment, but with foreign melancholy 
of expression which is the most melancholy of all.... He 
flushed with indignation at a coarse story of Mr. Croker’s of Lord 
Sligo breaking Lord Granville’s nose when a boy at school. Mr. 
Croker singularly entertaining and disagreeable; a handsome 
face, eyes catering all round for hearers to his tongue.... He 
began to talk about his royal friend, George IV. Mr. Lockhart 
grumbled impatiently, “ The old story.” ’ 2 


It had now become the rule of the house to publish only what 
the libraries call ‘ heavy books ’—poetry and fiction being strictly 
banned. One can only suppose that there was very little demand 
for romance of any kind, or Murray, as a practical business man, 
would hardly have refused to deal in that commodity. During 
the forties he published, or made arrangements to publish, such 
works as Grote’s History of Greece (in 12 volumes), Lord Mahon’s 
History of England (in 7 volumes), Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography 
(in 8 volumes), Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Brewster’s Life of 
Newton, Ross’s Voyage to the South Pole, Layard’s Discoveries at 
Nineveh, and illustrated editions of the Prayer Book and of 

1 At this time Borrow was still working fitfully at his Autobiography, as 
Lavengro was then called. He complained of nervous debility, due to overwork, 
but Mrs. Borrow agreed with Murray that the trouble was really due to‘ stomach.’ 
His methods of self-treatment were sometimes heroic. Woodfall, the printer, 
who was sent down to Oulton to reconnoitre, wrote to Murray on October 18, 
1846, ‘ our friend jumped into the river to-day to cure a cold in his head.’ 

® Lady Eastlake’s Correspondence, 1895. 

3 In 1851 Bentley refused a novel on the ground that,‘ the times were so adverse 


to fiction.’ And this in a year when Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté and 
Mrs. Gaskell were all at work ! 
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Horace. These were, for the most part, very expensive books, 
but the majority of them ran through several editions, and must 
have yielded a fair return. The great new middle-class, grown 
fat upon the profits of the factories and railways, were building 
up libraries ; while the country gentlemen, so far from dispersing 
their treasures, felt it incumbent on them to buy new important 
books of the class that ‘ no gentleman’s library should be without.’ 
Though the circulating libraries were in being when Catherine 
Morland went to Bath, we find no mention in the archives at this 
time of any such institutions.1 Murray and his rivals held their 
annual sales, when the booksellers competed for the newly- 
announced publications, and very large sums changed hands. 

Murray himself preferred travels to any other class of litera- 
ture, and the famous red Handbooks—his own creation—were the 
pride of his heart. New editions were required every season, and 
his friends amused themselves on their travels by sending him 
hints and corrections. Innkeepers offered bribes for a favourable 
mention, or threatened libel actions if their hotels were condemned. 
Thackeray writes a little note (undated) to say that he is going 
for a tour of the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy, and adds: 


‘Can I bring you back any useful notes for your Handbooks, 
think you? And ought I to ask for them or to buy them? You 
know I shan’t be at all offended if you say, Buy them and be 
hanged to you. 

Will you please thank your friend Mrs. Butt, who sent me an 
impression of a seal of Pope’s; and believe that (though I haven't 
done my duty, but O! if I were to call on all the people who have 
been kind to me my life would be impossible)—believe that I am 
yours very sincerely, 

W. M. THackeray.’ 


A correspondent signing himself ‘John Bull’ professes to be 
annoyed at Murray’s neglect to provide a Handbook to his own 
country. ‘I want one much,’ he complains. 


‘My Carey and my Paterson are ancient and worn-out, and my 
Capper is antiquated and bulky. If you do not bring one out 
soon someone else will... . My children go abroad too—all your 
fault. If you would give them as good a Hand-book to their own 
country as they tell me you do to all outlandish places, they would 
stay at home more.’ 


1 The original ‘ Mr. Mudie’ started his business as early as 1842. Murray was 
subscribing to a circulating library in 1851. 
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Murray took the hint, and started a series of English Handbooks 
a year or two later. 

The publisher’s tastes being well known, floods of travellers’ 
tales poured into Albemarle Street—Two Years in Tasmania, 
Letters from India, A Visit to Sweden, A Fortnight in Ireland, 
etc., etc. Judging from the Letter-books, all such offerings received 
sympathetic consideration, and many were purchased for the 
Home and Colonial Library. In the summer of 1845 a young 
American brought over the manuscript of an adventure-book 
called T'ypee—the work of his brother, Herman Melville. The 
author was then only twenty-five, and had returned two years 
before from his voyage, as a sailor before the mast, to the Marquesas 
Islands. He and his friend, ‘ Toby,’ had escaped from their ship, 
and spent four months among the natives, who were supposed to 
be cannibals. Murray, a connoisseur in this class of work, was 
much impressed by the dramatic interest of the narrative and 
the raciness of the style, but he scented the forbidden thing—the 
taint of fiction. Being assured, however, that the author had 
actually experienced the adventures related, he agreed to give 
£100 for the copyright. But he changed the title (of the first 
edition) to Four Months among the Natives of the Marquesas, and 
made certain omissions which he thought advisable ‘ in the interests 
of good taste.’ The book was not a great success, but it attracted 
a certain amount of attention, and had a fair sale. 

The following year Melville announced that he had another 
volume nearly completed, ‘which embraces adventures in the 
South Seas and includes a comical residence on the island of 
Tahiti.’ Murray agreed to publish the book, which was called 
Omoo, but asked for documentary evidence that the author had 
really visited the Marquesas, as the critics had thrown doubt on 
the genuineness of the narrative. 

‘ How incredibly vexatious,’ exclaims Melville, ‘ when one really 
feels in his very bones that he has been there, to have a parcel 
of blockheads question it! Not that Mr. Murray comes under 
that category. Oh, no—Mr. Murray, I am ready to swear, stands 
fast by the faith, believing Typee from preface to sequel. He 
only wants something to stop the mouths of the senseless sceptics— 
men who go straight from their cradles to their graves and never 
dream of the queer things going on at the Antipodes. I have not 
known how to set about getting the evidence. How am I to 
subpeena the skipper of the Dolly who by the time is the Lord 
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knows where, or Kory-Kory [a friendly native] who I’ll be bound 
is this blessed day taking his noon rest in the flowery vale of 
ry 

On October 29, 1847, Melville writes to express his gratification 
at the brilliant reception Omoo had met with in England, even 
though ‘old Maga—bless his cocked hat !—shakes his venerable 
head sagaciously, notwithstanding his relish for the humours.’ 
There is yet another South Sea book upon the stocks which he 
hopes that Murray will publish, though he has been much disap- 
pointed at the pecuniary value set on Omoo. In fact, he has 
received no share of profits from the sales. 

Murray replied that the books had been greatly admired in 
England, and he himself highly appreciated them, but the sales 
certainly had been very disappointing. 


‘Of Typee I printed 5,000 copies and have sold 4,104. Of 
Omoo 4,000 and have sold 2,512. Thus I have gained by the 
former £51 2s. 3d., and by the latter am a loser of £57 16s. 10d. 
I should not willingly have entered into such details with an 
author but that it is evident from your manner of writing that you 
and your friends suppose me to be reaping immense advantages 
in which you ought to be participating. Understand that I do 
not eventually expect to be a loser, but I cannot anticipate that 
I shall be any great gainer, except in credit as the publisher of these 
books. You may fairly suggest that it is my fault in choosing so 
cheap a form of publication. ... I am willing, however, nay 
desirous, to continue your publisher, and will next time print in 
a different form, and trust to higher remuneration from smaller 
sales.’ 


But Murray was never to publish another book for Melville, 
and his change of front may be explained by a letter from Sir 
Walter Farquhar to Lord Ashley—afterwards the ‘good’ Lord 
Shaftesbury—which was forwarded to Albemarle Street. 


‘My pear Asuuey,’ wrote Sir Walter. ‘I am anxious that 
you should speak to Mr. Murray on the subject of two volumes 
in the Home and Colonial Library, entitled Typee and Omoo, by 
Herman Melville. In the original prospectus of this series it is 
stated to be the publisher’s intention to publish a number of useful 
and entertaining volumes—the utmost care being at all times 
exercised in the selection of the works, so that they shall contain 
nothing offensive to morals or good taste. ; 

Now I do not hesitate in saying that while, in the great majority 
of the volumes, Mr. Murray has redeemed his pledge, he has entirely 
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departed from it by allowing the publication of Typee and Omoo.4 
By a rather unsparing editorial pruning both these volumes might 
have been less objectionable—under any circumstances their tone 
is, I think, reprehensible throughout. They are not works that 
any mother would like to see in the hands of her daughters, and 
as such are not suited to lie on the drawing-room table.... I 
think it important to elicit from him [Murray] some assurance 
that there shall not appear in his series another volume similar 
in character, for without such assurance I shall be reluctantly 
compelled to cease subscribing to the series. . . .” 


The most successful candidate for the Drawing-room Table at 
this period was that unconscious humorist, Martin Tupper, who 
had published (in 1838) the first series of his Proverbial Philosophy— 
inspired by the Proverbs of Solomon and the Wisdom of Esdras. 
This work (expanded to four series) became enormously popular 
with the semi-educated middle classes, and for many years sold 
in its tens of thousands in England and its hundreds of thousands 
in America. The King of Prussia sent the author a gold medal 
for his services to humanity, he was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and the only wonder is that he was never appointed 
Poet Laureate.? 

But the higher criticism held out. Proverbial Philosophy had 
its detractors, who ridiculed its ideas and parodied its style. It 
was for this reason, probably, that Tupper was anxious to be known 
as a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review. One article— 
on ‘Coins ’—he had got past Lockhart’s watchful eye, and in 
June, 1844, he was writing to Murray (who seems to have been a 
personal friend) to suggest subjects for further articles. He has, 
he says, just been running through Coningsby, and 


‘a more trashy, libellous and contemptible production I never 
read. ... Isuppose Rigby is Croker. I shouldn’t mind “ coming 
a slasher” against pert Ben, as a matter of justice, if agreeable.’$ 


_ 2 Herman Melville was one of the first exponents of the great ‘ Scuth Sea School,’ 
with which we are now only too familiar. His descriptions of native dances, dusky 
beauties and tactless missionaries, must have startled the more strait-laced of 
the Early Victorians. 

* Martin Tupper was born in 1806. He was prevented by a chronic stammer 
from practising any profession. But though his speech was bottled-up, he had 
a dreadful facility with his pen, and a head full of jumbled ideas. His Proverbial 
Philosophy was simply a collection of commonplace thoughts and reflections, 
written in a kind of rhythmic prose, which made a deep impression on the con- 
temporary mind. He also published a volume of Three Hundred Sonnets, and 
* number of ballads and occasional pieces. His autobiography—My Life as an 
Author—is unintentionally amusing. 

* Murray has endorsed this letter ‘Coningsby. Pooh!’ 
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Another suggestion was for a review of the Poems of Long- 
fellow, who, Mr. Murray must be aware, was a man of ‘ chiefest 
mark,’ since his poems had gone through eight editions. ‘I could 
easily concoct a fair paper upon such a theme, fair because very 
far from being all praise, while at the same time an ovation ! will 
be accorded, if not a triumph.’ But Lockhart curtly refused 
both suggestions. He did not consider Coningsby worth powder 
and shot, nor did he think Longfellow anything of a genius, but 
“merely a cleverish imitator of the popular versification of the 
poets of our own day.’ 

In the kindness of his heart, Murray suggested that the 
philosopher, who lived at Albury House, near Shere, should write 
an article on ‘Surrey.’ Tupper snapped at the idea, surrounded 
himself with county maps and histories, and reported that his 
progress was both speedy and pleasant. When at length he sent 
in his paper (it would make thirty-five of the Quarterly’s ‘ vasty 
pages ’), he meekly hoped it would be to the Editor’s liking. ‘It 
has been my object,’ he says, ‘to lighten and make pleasant a 
topic which, without a certain cheerfulness of style, must drop 
into dry and dull detail.’ Mr. Lockhart had his free good grace 
to ‘ alter, amend, expunge and do all that may be the distressing 
duties of Editors, without one groan from the author.’ When 
Lockhart promptly returned the manuscript ‘ tied up with string’ 
(an added grievance), Tupper was not only disappointed, but 
terribly mortified, for he had really felt sure of having surmounted 
all the difficulties of a most difficult theme. If his pen is not 
thought paralysed, or the subject unsuitable, he begs to be allowed 
to re-write the article, as then ‘ the point of honour will be saved 
to me of not finding it done by another hand.’ In any case, he 
will not be happy till Mr. Lockhart thinks better of him, and will 
‘throw him the Procemium of a thesis more suitable to my mind.’ 
This was a sketch for an article on ‘ British Druidism,’ which met 
with the same fate as the Surrey. Lockhart returned it with 
a decisive note, which Murray courageously forwarded to 
Tupper.? 


‘Dear Murray’ [it ran], ‘I am very sorry indeed that I cannot 
accept friend Tupper’s specimen on Druidism. The truth simply 


1 Tupper uses the word ‘ ovation’ in its Roman sense of a minor triumph, 
rather than in the modern sense of ‘a burst of enthusiastic applause from an 
assembly of people.’ 

2 In another letter Lockhart describes Tupper as ‘an incurable Cockney.’ 
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is this. He cannot write but in his own very peculiar style, and 
that, though evidently the style of a man of talent and a poet 
indeed, is not at all the style to harmonise with the settled now 
for good or evil—the hardly to be changed for him of the old 
Q.R.1 We couldn’t, I think, have taken an article from our 
venerated Sir Thomas Browne. 

Tupper should write fora magazine. That is a fancy-dress ball, 
where the more the variety of costume the better. A Review is 
only a commonplace party, where any marked deviation from the 
established dress provokes the quizzer... . 


“We cannot print your paper, Martin, 
The reasons, are not worth impartin’ ; 
Our taste must bear the blame for sartin, 
But we can’t print your paper, Martin.” ’ 


Fortunately, Tupper was able to apply his philosophy—pro- 
verbial or otherwise—to his own case. 


‘My equanimity,’ he wrote to Murray, ‘is greater than your 
friendship supposes ; and in returning Lockhart’s note, I only hope 
that his tetrastich is not suggested by that of Dr. Fell:—‘“I do 
not like thee”: if so, animal and spiritual magnetism are alike 
false, for I like what I know and have seen of Lockhart. As for 
me, instead of the pénible task of penning articles, I shall quietly 
go on building my Polwaise (?) greenhouse and hatching pheasants’ 
eggs. So then I remain in the profoundest peace, rustically— 

Yours very faithfully, 
Martin TUPPER.’ 


Though twenty years had passed since Byron’s death, echoes 
of old friendships and old controversies run through the archives 
of the eighteen-forties. It would seem as if nearly everyone who 
possessed a scrap of Byron’s handwriting tried to sell it to Murray, 
who was always willing to give a fair price for a genuine relic. 
Newton Hanson, the son of the poet’s long-suffering lawyer, wrote 
to offer a series of unpublished letters, and also the portrait of 
Mrs. Byron.? 


‘My father was offered £50 for it,’ he says, ‘ and I rather think 
to go to Newstead to Col. Wildman. Two years ago at my Brother’s 
sale the picture had a genuine bidder at £30 and the gun at £6, 
both of which was bought in.... I do not know if you are 


1 Tupper might have retorted that he had never been guilty of so involved a 
sentence as this of Lockhart’s. 
* This now hangs in the library at 50 Albemarle Street. 
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aware that when the Boy Byron arrived at Harrow they gave 
him a nickname from observing that one of his eyes was visibly 
larger than the other, and the boys saw the difference of the size 
was as much as between sixpence and a shilling, so they called 
him Eighteenpence. When I saw Byron at Venice in 1819 this 
was most apparent; the deformity of other parts were not only 
shown in his limbs or legs, but his ears. He had no lobes to them 
—they went into the cheek.’ 


Murray found that, although some of the letters were interesting, 
only about thirty would be suitable for publication, and for these 
he was willing to pay £150, a sum which did not at all answer 
Mr. Hanson’s expectations, and, for the time being, the matter 
dropped. 

Augusta Leigh, with the help of her unspeakable husband and 
her seven unsatisfactory children, had contrived to muddle away the 
fortune left her by her brother (over £80,000) in two years, and was 
periodically in terrible straits for money. Whenever her affairs 
reached danger-point, she turned to John Murray for loans and 
advice, as she had turned to his father in years gone by. He was 
not always in a position to satisfy this daughter of a horse-leech, 
and there is one curious little note (undated, but circa 1846), 
which is evidently in answer to a letter from Murray, excusing 
himself from lending money on the ground of his own financial 
difficulties. 


_*I am horror-struck at what you tell me!’ she exclaims, ‘I 
ought not to be so selfish as to allude to my losses compared with 
your most serious ones, but should you ever be able to recover or 
negotiate, perhaps it would be prudent to conceal the history of 
the Ghastly Discovery, tho’ I confess it is partly revealed, by-the-bye, 
in writing upon, but as far as possible to appear indifferent, or it 
will be more difficult of attainment.! Pray let me know if you 
are relieved about your own possessions. 

‘I wonder what sort of “ Byron” it is who purchased? I am 
not sure if I ever mentioned to you an Individual who styles him- 
self my Brother’s son, and that of a Spanish Lady.’ 


There is a pathetic appeal on September 22nd (1847). Would 
it be possible, Mrs. Leigh inquires, for dear Mr. Murray to lend 
her three pounds ? 


1 This is a good specimen of Augusta’s ‘ crinkum-crankum ’ style, which Byron 
declared he could make neither head nor tail of. The ‘ Ghastly Discovery 
probably had something to do with the adventures of the notorious Medora 
Leigh. 
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‘I will return it faithfully,’ she promises, ‘if not to-morrow, 
by Saturday. It is to make up a sum I have to pay to-day, and 
very important, and all my friends are out of town whom I could 
ask a favour of. I hope you will forgive me in such an extremity 
for asking you.’ 


This is endorsed by Murray, ‘ Sent £3.’ 

More than five months later the poor lady (who must have had 
a better memory for small debts than one would have imagined) 
wrote again : 

‘I am ashamed to appear before you still in your debt—the 
£3 you so kindly lent and which I am in daily hopes to repay, but 
which a combination of distressing circumstances has caused me 
to delay far beyond my intention.’ 


Yet another urgent appeal for a bigger loan was answered 
by Murray in what Herman Melville called his ‘ Antarctic manner.’ 


‘I am distressed to read your letter,’ he writes, ‘ which I should 
have answered sooner, but I am living out of London at present. 
I make it a rule not to lend money, and at the present moment 
it is highly inconvenient, for I have a large sum to pay. Still, 
I would fain stretch a point in order to be of some use to you 
under the circumstances to which you refer. Permit me then to 
place at your disposal the enclosed cheque for £50—and I hope it 
may contribute to avert the evils, whatever they may be, to which 
you darkly allude.’ 


To add to her other troubles, Mrs. Leigh was being pestered 
(if not blackmailed) about this time by the person calling 
himself George Gordon Byron, who claimed to be a son of the poet. 
It appears that in 1844 he had bought a quantity of papers at an 
auction of the effects of a Dr. Wright, who had been commissioned 
to edit some ‘ Byroniana.’ On June 11, 1846, this ‘G. G. Byron’ 
wrote to Murray, offering to return some papers relating to various 
transactions between John Murray II and Dr. Wright. Certain 
of the letters were of a private nature, and the writer suggests 
that ‘the exposure of a private correspondence, though not dis- 
creditable, is at any time unpleasant.’ As a quid pro quo, he 
would be willing to accept Lord Byron’s works in seventeen volumes, 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in the illustrated edition, and the 
Hand-book of Northern Italy. 


1Murray’s reply to this demand does not appear in the Letter-books. 
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A year or two later the impostor had grown bolder, and adver- 
tised a volume of ‘ inedited letters ’ of Lord Byron’s, to be published 
by subscription. He stated that he had been given access to the 
poet’s papers by Mrs. Leigh and other members of the Byron 
family. He even wrote to Augusta, asking permission to dedicate 
his book to her, and enclosing ‘ rough proofs’ and a frontispiece 
portrait. Mrs. Leigh sent on these documents to Murray, and 
asked if he could tell her anything about the book. She explains 
that she has never seen this pseudo-Byron, but 


‘some years ago he made known his pretensions to me, and I 
could not tell whether he was or was not what he pretends to be. 
Sir John Hobhouse appeared before me one day in a Great Rage (!), 
being angry that I should for a moment think his story might be 
true—since which time I have had no communication with the 
person.!... I have just received the enclosed by post. I 
think perhaps the return of the “rough proof” may just as well 
be a little delayed, that he may think I am at Lord de Grey’s. I 
don’t wish for his coming to my door. What am I to do?’ 


The next letter is from Sir John Hobhouse, who wrote that he 
would gladly avail himself of Mr. Murray’s offer to tell him some- 
thing about the case, and adds that he has laid all the letters and 
papers received from G. G. Byron before his solicitors, who had 
drawn up astatement for Mrs. Leigh tosign. In this she denied 
that she had ever given the impostor access to her brother’s papers. 
Augusta sent a copy of the long statement (in her own poor 
scrambling hand) to Murray, and begged him to return the proofs, 
etc., ‘in some manly handwriting.’ ‘I am dreadfully annoyed,’ 
she adds, ‘at his putting all his abominable Programmes and 
announcements in the newspapers with my name mentioned.’ 

In the end, means were found to stop the publication of 
the book, and a letter from Hobhouse’s solicitor appeared in 
the Atheneum (for April 1, 1848) in which the statements of 
‘Mr. Byron’ were contradicted, and it was suggested that he 
was better known to the Society of Guardians for the Protection 
of Trade than to the poet’s family.? 

Elizabeth Rigby was still a frequent contributor to the 


1 From this it is evident that Mrs. Leigh had answered the impostor in letters, 
and it would be only typical of the poor ‘ Goose’ if she had somehow involved 
herself with him. 

2* George Gordon’ bobbed up again a year later in New York, where he 
contrived to publish some of the ‘ Byron letters’ in two monthly parts. The 
letters were all forgeries. 
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Quarterly, and kept up a regular correspondence with her friend 
John, though she admits that it is highly improper for an unmarried 
woman to write so freely to an unmarried man. She had a good 
excuse, however, for a state secret had been confided to her: the 
fact that John had long been in love with one of her dearest friends 
—Marion Smith—the daughter of an Edinburgh banker. Marion, 
or Menie,? as she was always called, had hesitated to accept her 
‘kind and faithful J.M.’ because she felt that she was not qualified 
to preside at his grand literary dinners. In March, 1847, he wrote 
to reassure her on this point: 


‘Pray disabuse yourself of the apprehension that you have 
not the ability to preside at the head of a dinner table, whoever 
the guests, as gracefully and as well as anybody else at least. 
What you call ‘“‘ clever people” are more easily entertained than 
your ordinary hum-drum folks, nor do they for the most part 
esteem highly learned ladies. Plain good sense and agreeable 
manners, such as you possess, dear Marion, and a knowledge of 
what is going on in the world, will carry you through all parties 
in London, provided that, in those in your own house, the dinner 
is not spoilt by the cook. So, Pride of my Heart and Ornament 
of my Board, be at ease once and forever on that score.’ 


The engagement was at last announced, and the couple were 
married on July 6th, 1847. On June 21st, Miss Rigby wrote a 
charming letter of congratulation to the bridegroom, from which 
an extract may be quoted : 


‘Once more before the final (not fatal) knot is tied must I 
write to congratulate you on the happiness it promises to you. 
I look forward to the 6th of July as a day I have long wished and 
hoped for, believed in and predicted (you yourself have always 
been my informant), which I feel will, under God’s blessing, bring 
to two very dear friends of mine the best hopes of happiness this 
world can give. You will receive a treasure such as falls to few 
men’s share, and we can trust you with it. I think it rather hard 
you did not request me to be your best man, but at all events I 
shall be there to see how you behave.’ 


The best man was Murray’s cousin and partner, Robert Cooke, 
who took charge of the office when his principal was away. Cooke 
wrote capital letters, and contrived to mingle business details with 


1Tt was said of her that no one ever mentioned her ‘little name’ in anger, 
rebuke or criticism, but only in love and admiration. 
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scraps of current gossip. On July 16th he sent his cousin a brief 
account of 


‘the very pleasant and agreeable doings which took place after 
your departure, enlivened by the wit of the Northern Theodore 
Hook! and graced by the presence of so much beauty and 
amiability. Your second tried to do his best, and he believes he 
was rather fortunate in the very few words which he ventured 
to say on behalf of the maids. By the by, the Lord [Robertson] 
put me on my mettle by saying, in proposing their health, and 
coupling my name with them, “ You have all heard of too many 
cooks spoiling the broth, and I will therefore only hope that too 
many maids will not confuse the cook.” ’ 


All was going on well at the office. 


‘TI called on Mr. Lockhart, who was kind—had little to say— 
we can manage nicely together. .. . Tenniel craves for £20 more 
—he counted on £40—is working very hard, and will esteem it a 
favour.... Pentland says the Peel article in the Q.R. has 
annoyed the person and party desperately—they don’t mind the 
Review so much as the writer,? who they think most ungrateful 
for favours received. Sir J. Graham last night made the most 
radical speech against bishops. Asked what use they were, and 
called them an overpaid do-nothing set of folk!! ... The sisters 
upstairs are very well and happy—busy in arranging both houses, 
which occupation and amusement seems to please and agree with 
them.’ ® 


1 Patrick Robertson, a witty Scottish judge, had been a boon companion of 
Scott’s and Lockhart’s in old days. Scott nicknamed him ‘ Peter o’ the Painch,’ 
and he was sometimes called the Sydney Smith of Edinburgh. 

2 The writer was probably Croker, who thought that Peel had betrayed his 
party when he became a convert to free trade. 

3 Until his marriage John Murray had lived with his two sisters ‘over the 
shop.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THREE NORWEGIAN RIVERS. 
BY MAURICE HEADLAM, C.B., C.M.G. 
I. SAND. 


‘My river,’ wrote the kind Archer, ‘is vacant, between lets, for the 
first week in August: will you think it worth while to go?’ 
Will a duck swim? Will a cat eat cream? Ever since I 
could remember, ever since a much-loved Aunt had returned, laden 
with delightful wooden boxes and stories of enormous salmon, 
from Norway, I had longed to go there. As the provincial fox- 
hunter longs for Melton, as the exiled Londoner longs for Bond 
Street, so I had looked forward to seeing Norway and catching 
a Norwegian salmon. My family were cold and talked of the 
waste of'time and money: I should spend four days on the voyage 
there and back, and only have three days for fishing. My Chief 
was kind enough to give me leave, but was dubious of the whole 
thing: I was engaged in an official battle with Archer and ought 
not to accept favours from him. Now, though I had the highest 
respect for my Chief, I did not hold his views as to official virtue. 
It was reported of him (I don’t know with what truth) that he had 
once sent back a brace of grouse presented to him by a member 
of a Royal Commission, of which he was Secretary, lest he should 
be thought to be taking bribes. I, on the contrary, felt no scruples 
in accepting Archer’s kindness. In the first place, I thought, a 
refusal might make him believe that I suspected—what I was far 
from feeling—some such ulterior motive. In the second place, 
I had sufficient confidence in my own virtue to feel that I could 
accept his hospitality and fight him all the more vigorously ; which, 
as a matter of fact, is what actually happened. If I had caught 
a forty-pounder in his river should I have been so anxious to please 
him that I should have given up my principles and allowed his 
views to prevail in our dispute? I doubt it. In any case I did 
not have to put the matter to the test. But I was grateful enough, 
as it was, for the offer and for the opportunity. At any rate I 
started off for Newcastle with the highest of hopes, but with the 
most insufficient equipment. I had never caught a salmon, though 
I had flogged—in vain—certain second-rate salmon rivers in 
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Wales and Scotland, and was an adequate trout-fisher. All I 
knew or cared was that I was going to Norway at last, if not to 
the Romsdal, where Mr. Bromley-Davenport had lost that mighty 
fish after the epic struggle which I knew by heart, at least to the 
Sand River where monsters were just as common. 

For I had had long talks with Archer about the river which 
he had created. It seemed that there was a great Foss at the 
mouth, up which the fish could not pass, and the river was barren. 
He told me how he had obtained leases from the farmers of their 
non-productive rights. And then blasted and built a fish-pass 
round the Foss, which enabled the salmon to run up. Thus he 
had made, by his own initiative and skill, and at his own cost, a 
rich river instead of a desert. And he fully deserved the harvest 
he had won. He had built himself a house where his family spent 
their summers; and by letting part of the river, and building 
lodges for the English tenants, he had brought prosperity to the 
valley, where the rich Englishmen spent freely. 

There is no need to describe the horrible crossing of the North 
Sea, which was as horrible as usual. I went to bed in my berth 
as we left Newcastle on Saturday night, and did not stir from it 
till we arrived at Stavanger early on Monday morning: thus 
escaping, by rest and fast, the usual penalties of that grey and 
disturbed sea. With the result that the smell of decaying fish, 
characteristic of Stavanger, did not affect my appetite for the huge 
breakfast by which I attempted to make up for the meals I had 
saved the company onthe voyage. Thesteam-launch which Archer 
had ordered for me was waiting, and in about six hours I was off 
the mouth of Sand. A warm welcome from the family at the 
Archer-Hus, close to the sea, and then the river! How hard I 
worked, those precious days—and nights—for there is little night 
in early August in Norway, and I had so little time. The vision 
is blurred, but I remember little else but fishing, with short hours 
in bed, when I was almost too tired to sleep. We fished above 
the Foss in a boat when the gillie, rowing so hard that the sweat 
poured from his forehead, just kept the boat level—so fierce was 
the current. I wondered what would happen if an oar or a rowlock 
broke—the roar of the Foss below, so loud that ordinary speech 
was useless, gave one a shrewd idea—and I caught no fish. We 
landed and went below the Foss, fishing a backwater under a high 
cliff from a bank of gravel, drenched by the spray of the fall. The 
backwater was alive with fish, showing, all sizes, every minute. 
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But I caught no fish. We tried pools higher up the valley, travel- 
ling to our beats in little carrioles behind shaggy ponies, and fishing 
down in boats which were left to be carted back again. I caught 
no fish, though we saw them through the clear water in the depths 
below, packed like sardines. 

I know now that my fishing was so incompetent that I could 
not have covered the water; and that my grilse rod and tackle 
would have smashed if I had hooked one of those great fish in that 
mill-stream of a river. But the best, or the worst, of salmon- 
fishing is that the duffer is just as likely to hook fish as the expert. 
And, in that week, no salmon at all were caught, up and down the 
valley, either by the professors in the fishing-lodges, or by the 
duffer guest at the Archer-Hus. But when my three short days 
and nights were over, and even while I slept, worn-out, across the 
North Sea, I knew that I was confirmed a lover of Norway, and of 
salmon-fishing. 


II, SURENDAL. 


After this, every effort was directed to getting another holiday 
in Norway. And the opportunity came when I was told to take 
my leave in July, one year, in order that my Chief might go away 
in August. By the greatest of luck my friend the Diplomat, who 
had recently married, could and would take holiday then, and 
longed to show Norway to his bride. We spent many evenings 
studying the Agents’ lists to find a river sufficiently cheap for our 
means, and not too remote for our limited holiday. The near 
rivers were all too expensive, and the distant rivers, which were 
generally cheaper, would have meant all travelling and very little 
fishing, and I had only the inside of a month. Archer was most 
helpful in advice. Norwegian rivers, he explained, mostly depend 
for their water on melting snow. Therefore the catchment area 
of the river must be sufficiently large, or, in a hot summer, all the 
snow melts, the river runs away, and the fish cannot get up. Archer 
was able, from his great experience, and his great knowledge of 
the country, to tell us which of the rivers, so glowingly advertised, 
might be quite hopeless in a hot season. And at last we found 
a beat, high up on the Surendal, which fulfilled his conditions to 
some extent in that it came from a fairly big snow-field, and ours 
in that we only had to pay £70 for it. Divided by two this was 
not excessive, and we hoped to be able to let it for the rest of the 
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season after our three weeks were over. There was a farm to 
stay in, and good servants and a gillie at 14 krone a day each. 
We spent hours ordering long lists of stores to be sent out before- 
hand, and I bought a bicycle (on the instalment system), remember- 
ing the long treks on the Sand River: we were told that there were 
no carrioles and I hate long walks in waders. As it turned out, 
both these precautions were unnecessary. For when, about half- 
way through our visit, our jam gave out and we were in despair, 
the excellent Ingrid said, ‘ Why don’t you telephone to Christiansund 
for some more? It will be here in two days.’ And it was: we 
could have saved all the bother in London, and our discussions 
with the Norwegian Customs. 

The bicycle, too, was not needed, for all our pools were an easy 
walk from the house. I think I only used it once. When, on a 
radiant, calm, July morning, we landed at Surendalséren from 
the little steamer into which we had transhipped at Christiansund, 
I rode on ahead, while the others drove. The road was rudimentary, 
and at one place I had to dismount and stop while a frantic farmer 
leaped from his carriole and wrapped his coat round his pony’s 
head to prevent him shying at the strange machine. And yet 
Norway was then in some ways far more advanced than England : 
there was a telephone in every farm up the valley. But there 
were no green vegetables—we had to make shift with mustard- 
and-cress, the seeds of which we had brought with us, and dandelions, 
and the fronds of young bracken. These, however, we only tried 
once: we had been told that they tasted like asparagus, but they 
emphatically did not. And we could only get fresh meat by 
buying a whole sheep. Such were the contrasts of life in Norway 
in those days. 

But the river was all that we wanted, and it gave one of us, 
at least, perfect happiness. It was all bank fishing or wading. 
One did not need, to cover it, more than my 14-foot rod. Each 
day of blazing sun melted the snow in the High Fjeld above us and 
gave us fresh water. Each night the frost on the snow-fields 
checked the flow, and we fished the next day on a falling river. 
The snow lasted till we had gone, but the extreme heat falsified 
Archer’s calculations, or rather proved how correct had been his 
warnings. For it was all melted soon afterwards, and I am afraid 
that our sub-tenant, to whom we let the remainder of our lease, 
had no fish at all. We ourselves caught an average of a fish a 
day, not much as Norway went then, but quite enough to satisfy 
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our simple wants. At first it seemed as if, even here, my fate was 
never to catch a salmon. For a whole week I fished in vain, while 
my friend R——, a better fisherman it is true, came home each 
day, sometimes with one, sometimes with two. Then the luck 
changed, and, after I had caught my first fish (a strange adventure 
which is too long to tell here) I often scored while R—— failed. 
Or rather did not try. For our wonderful valley had many other 
attractions, and R—— and his wife preferred sometimes to make 
trouting expeditions, or to botanize, and did not confine themselves, 
as I did, to their stern duty to the river. 

As for me, I was determined to lose no opportunity, knowing 
that it was most unlikely that I should ever see Norway again. 
Even on the hottest day there was one pool, shaded by a little 
wood, where, we found, there was always a chance. We had fished 
it in vain from our side where the water was shallow and slack: 
the current running under a high rocky bank opposite. One day 
I waded across above, climbed down the rock on to a narrow ledge 
just over the water, and dropped my fly from my hand under 
the ledge where the fish lay. It was taken at once, the fish started 
downstream for the sea, and I had that greatest excitement of 
salmon fishing—to follow a wild fish, with line running and reel 
screaming, along narrow ledges and over slippery rocks (like Mr. 
Briggs in Leech’s picture) until I could get on terms with him. 
Several times I hooked a fish in that fierce place. Not by any means 
always did I land him: if he got too long a start he would foul 
me round a rock many yards down stream and, in that strong 
current, that meant the end. 

Perhaps as exciting was the midnight fishing in the mysterious 
twilight of a Norwegian July, when, light as it was, everything was 
silent and asleep; and the only sound was the swish of one’s 
fly on the backward cast till one roused the the starlings roosting 
in the alders, whose loud awakening made an almost frightening 
clamour. Not everyone was asleep, for, however late one came 
from the river, at one, or two, or three o’clock in the morning, 
the faithful Ingrid would be watching and waiting, ready to prepare 
a meal, which was indeed welcome, after one had carried a twelve- 
pound fish up the bank and through the dewy meadows from the 
river to the farm. 

One could write for ever of the delights of Surendal, and the 
golden light of that lovely valley, and of its birds and flowers and 
fish, and of its kindly people. Sadly we left it, after three weeks 
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of perfect holiday: one of us, at least, feeling that such happiness 


could never come again. 


III. LAERDAL, 


But after all I had another chance, and jumped at it. When 
I left Ireland in June, 1920, in circumstances which are part of 
another story, not to be told at present, I obtained leave and was 
told that I need not report for duty till August. It was Norway 
now or never, for such a length of holiday was never likely to be 
repeated. ButcouldI getariver? The season was just beginning, 
and surely all the beats would be taken by now. Then I had a 
stroke of luck. My friend R—— had been asked to join an English- 
man in Norway on a beat of the Laerdal. He could not go and 
passed on the invitation to me. I sent a telegram of application 
—and supplication—and was accepted, on R——’s recommenda- 
tion. 

I started at once, full of hope and excitement, and, for a wonder, 
had a calm crossing. Or, it may be, after eight years of crossing 
St. George’s Channel, the North Sea had lost some of its terrors. 
At any rate I was able to sit about and talk to my fellow-passengers. 
And now my hopes were sadly dashed. For a fisherman, bound 
for one of the famous fishings on the Laerdal, told me flatly that 
my beat did not exist: he had often fished the Laerdal before 
the war, and he had never heard of it. Here was a blow; and 
I journeyed from Bergen by train, carriole, coasting-steamer, and 
motor, in despair. Had I come all this way for nothing ? 

It was a new Norway to which he and I had travelled, very 
different from the simple country we had known before the war. 
This I had partly realised already, from the prices we were to pay. 
For instance, the gillie’s wages were to be fifteen krone a day and 
his lunch, instead of one and a half as on our Surendal beat fifteen: 
years before. But there were other changes. During the war, 
the Englishmen who held leases had not renewed them when they 
expired, or had given them up. And the rights had been eagerly 
acquired by Norwegians who were now, thanks to the war, rich 
enough to fish their own rivers. The place we had taken had been 
included in one of the big fishings, and my new friend had therefore 
never heard its name. It existed nevertheless ; and it turned out, 
in fact, to be a short stretch formerly leased by the Englishman 
whose fishing he had taken. 
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It was indeed fortunate for us that I met this kind fisherman, 
who fully appreciated my anxiety. For he allowed us to fish his 
lower water, which was some way from his Lodge. And this was 
the making of our holiday, because the main pool on the beat we 
had acquired, in which nearly all the fish had been caught the year 
before, had been washed out by a flood that very spring, the bed of 
the river had altered, and no fish now lay there. Thus our best pool 
was useless. Thanks, however, to my kind travelling companion, 
and to the leave he gave us to fish his lower water, my partner and 
I managed to pick up some thirty fish between us in our month. 
Thisis, or was, not much to boast of in Norway, and not to be com- 
pared with what my fellow-traveller caught on his own beat. He 
did (what we had hoped to do) catch so many fish that their sale 
made a sensible ‘ appropriation in aid’ of his rent, while we caught 
little more than we could eat. And no monsters among them, 
whereas several forty-pounders fell to the Lodge. But, though 
our bag was not large, almost every fish had a history. And, as 
the largest part of our fishing was outside the short stretch to which 
our gillie was attached, we had to learn the river ourselves, and 
find out for ourselves where the fish lay : which, if the fish are there, 
adds enormously to the charm of salmon-fishing. For instance, 
there was a broken bridge—it had been carried away in the flood 
which ruined our pool—of which two piers and some planking 
were left. We found that it was possible to clamber out and 
cast, rather perilously, from this, and cover water which could not 
be reached from the bank, fringed as it was with high alders. 
Opposite these alders I had seen a fish show, and, casting well out 
from the ruined bridge and paying out line, I drifted the fly, at the 
end of some forty yards of line, over the fish, which lay where the 
current swirled round a big rock in mid-stream. As long as the 
water remained high we never failed to raise a fish behind that 
rock. And every fisherman will realise the excitement of crawling 
back to land, feeling one’s way along the rotten timbers with one 
hand, holding a heavy salmon rod high in the other to clear the 
alders, while a fresh-run fish, starting at the end of a line double 
the usual length and more, made for the sea. Sometimes he got 
off, sometimes one was quick enough to clamber off the stage and 
down the bank behind the alders level with the fish, and—keeping 
a tight line—to hold him and gaff him far below. When the water 
fell we found that the salmon shifted their position, and we had to 
fish our rock from the other side of the river where there was no 
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friendly stage. So we borrowed axes from our farmer and cut 
the stout alders on the bank: which gave us just room to follow 
the fish where it was too deep and swift to wade, though the jagged 
stumps left by our unskilful woodsmanship made even this a not 
too easy path. 

While the river was high, our best stand was on the road, down 
which there was a daily procession of motor-coaches—no Norwegian 
pony would be frightened of a bicycle now—crammed with honest 
Norwegian citizens doing a Round Tour. Once I was fishing alone 
from the gravel bed below the bridge over which the procession 
passed. As I hooked and played a fish, the whole fleet stopped 
and its passengers jumped out and ran down the bank opposite 
armed with cameras and Zeiss glasses. And when I gaffed the 
fish they burst into loud and continuous cheers. It is difficult to 
be graceful in waders, but I bowed and raised my cap, thankful that 
there was a raging torrent between me and the enthusiastic crowd : 
my command of the language, even when I had the gillie’s help, 
was not enough to answer excited questions in Norwegian. Not 
that our gillie’s English was of much value, though his services 
were: we owed many of our fish to his agility. He was himself 
a fine fisherman and his keenness was incredible. He feared failure 
so much that he did not dare even to hint success. Every morning 
when we said, ‘ Well, Jenz, what shall we get to-day ?’ his answer 
was the same note of unrelieved gloom, ‘I haff no hope.’ But when 
one hooked a fish his energy was prodigious. If one was wading 
he would rush into the water, push or pull one on to the bank, 
help one over boulders as one ran with the fish, dash again into the 
water to lift the line if it caught on a rock. Once, in following a 
fish, we had to cross a side stream, in flood and six foot deep in the 
middle. Without hesitation he took my rod and half swam, half 
floundered across, wet to the neck, while I sought a place where I 
could get through without filling my waders. He was bitterly 
ashamed that we had come at a time when his best, his famous 
pool, was ruined. No one was more annoyed than he at this piece 
of bad luck. No one was more pleased when, by hard work and 
by the kindness of the tenants of the upper water, we managed 
to pick up our fish in unexpected places. If we were able to snatch 
some small victories from defeat it was mostly owing to Jenz, 
who could throw a fly, or place a prawn, better than either of us, 
who was never tired, and who, in spite of his settled gloom, found 
no day too long. 
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If Laerdal is not as beautiful as Surendal, its fishing has more 
adventure, for it is a larger and more powerful river. And, if all 
Norwegian fish are fiercer than those of these islands, the fish of 
Laerdal seemed to me stronger for their size than any I had met. 
Often it is the tactics of the fisherman that affect the play of a 
salmon: if a man has light ‘ hands’ he can land his fish exercising 
no more force than another who loses half that he hooks. But 
in the raging torrent of the Laerdal there was no holding those 
wild fish, ‘hands’ or no ‘ hands,’ when they plunged for the sea. 

If, as I fear is most likely, I never see Norway again, if I have 
never caught a forty-pounder, I have at least been lucky enough 
to see three types of Norwegian rivers. And in two of them I 
have had as much excitement as is good for a Government official 
whose muscles must be more suited to wield a pen than a salmon rod. 
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LOVERS 
A BURMESE IDYLL. 


BY G. E. MITTON. 


WuEN Mindén was King of Burma he built for himself a palace 
which for splendour of design and richness of decoration outshone 
anything which had been done in that line by his predecessors. 
The Palace accommodation was all on the one floor of course, for 
no Burman will submit to the indignity of having another man’s 
feet above his head, yet for all that the nine-roofed spire towered 
to the clear blue sky in imposing magnitude, having each successive 
stage outlined by hand carving of a devastating design. This was 
‘The Centre of the Universe,’ and as fixed as the Pole Star was 
once supposed to be, but just as the Pole Star has altered in regard 
to the earth, so has this lordly palace altered in respect of the 
people who built it, for forty years after its first creation it was 
being used as a club for British officers. Its great gilt-framed 
interior doors still show exquisite pictures of sunlight reflected in 
streaks on pillars crusted with a mosaic of glittering coloured glass 
like gems ; its courts are embowered with the masses of the royal 
purple blossoms of the bougainvillea; its palisades gleam with 
the dark green of inset beer bottles, and the maroon of painted 
posts is as fascinating as ever, but the glory has departed. 

At the time of the building of the palace much wood had to 
be found, and of all wood there is none so suitable as teak, from 
which arose, as an ultimate cause, the disaster which swept away 
Thibaw, son and successor of Mindén. Teak there was to be found in 
the deep jungles up the Chindwin River, and these trees, long and 
straight of trunk, rising to forty or fifty feet before putting forth 
a branch, were eminently suitable for the building of the palace. 
. They could be floated down the river to its junction with the Irra- 
waddy, and there caught by a boom, and so reversed in direction, 
and towed back up the Irrawaddy past the ancient capital of Ava, 
past the then capital of Amarapura, to the new capital of Mandalay, 
where the building of the palace was proceeding. 

Elephants were employed for such tough work, and tough work 
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it was, for the tree-trunks in many cases had to be left whole to 
form the high rising pillars to carry the lofty roofs, and only the 
strength of an elephant, or maybe more than one, could tow about 
such a mass of sound and heavy wood. 

The elephants worked by releasing the logs when jammed, 
dragging them ashore through the shallows, hauling them up 
inclined planes made of other trunks, and finally towing them up 
the larger river or transporting them by land. Slowly, slowly, 
the work went on, but in the East there is never any haste. 

The British had already made good their footing in the southern 
half of the country. Only a few years before the British Viceroy 
had sent a message to Mindoén that such and such a parallel of 
latitude was in future to be the boundary between British and 
native-owned Burma, and no protest had been made. The Bur- 
mans were in no hurry to dislodge the invaders, why worry when 
one owned the Centre of the Universe and was the supreme king 
in all the world ? 

Foremost among the elephants who worked at the teak with 
almost human sagacity, and much more than human patience, was 
Bundoola, so named after the Burmese general who had actually 
fought with the British in the earlier war of 1825, and had been 
killed by a cannon ball. This elephant possessed a fine curving 
pair of tusks, and was much valued, because a great many of even 
the male elephants in Burma are tuskless, and nearly all the females 
are so. Tusks are very useful when moving teak, for if the log 
is too heavy for one elephant alone, then two may be made to 
stand at the right distance apart, and pushing their tusks under 
each end lift the giant log holding it steady by pressing down 
the thick part of their trunks upon it, and then march step by 
step as directed by their oozies seated on their necks, to the place 
where it is to be deposited. 

These elephants, whose ages averaged somewhere about a 
hundred years, had each his own staff of attendants. Of these 
the oozi was the chief, and the others were detailed to their respective 
jobs, such as cutting off boughs of banyan and other trees for the 
food of their charge, shackling its forefeet in the evenings to prevent 
its straying too far, scrubbing its skin with coconut fibre or even 
a rough stone after the bath, and cleaning out the stables when 
there were any. 

Bundoola’s oozi was Maung Shway Pu, as fine a specimen of 
Burmese youth as could be found. Shway Pu was just over twenty, 
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and abounded in light-hearted spirits. He had his own sort of 
dashing reckless courage, though it is doubtful if he could ever have 
developed under any sort of training whatsoever, the dogged stick- 
ing sort of courage which was so supremely the quality shown by 
the British in the war. Shway Pu was good to look at, with his 
long black hair curled up in a sort of bird’s nest under his gaung- 
baung. This hair he was very proud of, though it was never seen 
except when he went down to the shallow margin of the river in 
the evenings to wash, when it was untwisted and combed through, 
and retied, all in sight of a great many men, women and particularly 
girls. Upon the top of this crop of hair on festival days was a 
most resplendent pink gaungbaung, of a pink that rivalled the icing 
on a birthday cake, and with the two long ends pulled through, one 
stuck up in the most jaunty manner, a regular rabbit’s ear, as is 
the aim of every Burman, who spends as much time over this as 
an Englishman does over his dress tie. 

Shway Pu was fairly tall for a Burman, about five foot five, 
and very lithe and well built. Active as a cat or a monkey, and 
as flexible as they. His legs were tattooed from knee to thigh in 
the orthodox manner, and these also were displayed with the hair 
at the evening bathe, but ordinarily were hidden beneath his daily 
lungi, a piece of cotton check from Manchester. Only on the 
very greatest occasions did he swagger forth in his rich rose-pink 
silk putso, made of an incredible number of yards of stuff, so that 
the whole of the surplus had to be thrown up over one shoulder 
in a sweeping lump, as the Scotsman throws his plaid. Daring, 
impudent, versatile, not encumbered by too many moral scruples, 
yet a most likeable lad, he had a way with him as far as girls are 
concerned which was the despair and fury of most of the young 
men of his own age whom he happened to meet. 

It came to pass that when the construction of the palace was 
fairly far advanced, an order was sent forth for the best of the 
elephants, with, of course, their attendants, to goto Ningyan, now 
called Pyinmana, on the Sittaung River to the east, to fetch up 
some specially well-grown trees for the great entrance porch and 
the verandah columns of the rising palace. 

It was of course necessary that Bundoola should be one of the 
elephants, for this was heavy work, and with him went Shway Pu. 

The journey does not concern this story. We may learn else- 
where how a swarm of bees descended on Bundoola’s head as he 
passed along a narrow path and set the drooping branches above 
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him swaying ; how in his fear and terror he trumpeted and bolted ; 
how Shway Pu rolled right off him and down a mud bank into 
the stream without hurt; and how, after an encounter with water 
buffalo, Bundoola again appeared on the track, a rather sore and 
sorry elephant and allowed himself to be recaptured. This, as I 
say, may be found elsewhere, we are here only concerned with 
what happened at Ningyan and subsequently. 

In the moist warm morning, when the mist rose from 
the rain-soaked land, they reached Ningyan, and it was grateful 
to them coming from the dry zone, where all the country was 
parched and the white dust lay heavily on the prickly hedges and 
the broad glossy leaves of the mangoes. To Bundoola indeed it 
seemed paradise, for he, a night wandering beast, had been con- 
verted by man since his capture into a day worker, and bitterly 
did he hate it. The glare of the sun on the broad reaches of the 
river, miles wide, had nearly blinded his little eyes, not very good 
at any time. Those yielding banks of soft sand, upreared like the 
crests of waves, and without an ounce of shade to cover them, up 
and down which he had to progress slowly and cautiously many 
times in the day, were a constant terror to him. 

In contrast with this, Ningyan, where vegetation was moist 
and sprouting after the rains, was a lovely place. Even the 
deciduous trees were sending forth tufts of pale green at the base 
of the old leathery leaves, and the grass grew shoulder high on 
the waste land between the paddy clearings. 

The village was like any other Burmese village, with its scattered 
houses of mat and thatch, the upper story open to the world, 
revealing the dark-brown interior, where cradles swung and women 
weaved. In the cleared space below, the lean black hairy pigs and 
the gaunt black goats snuffed up garbage, and the dust still lay 
untouched by the rains. Some women had taken their hand looms 
down here to get more space, and a flash of orange-red silk a yard 
wide, and many yards in length, grew ever inch by inch among 
the rootling pigs and the scavenging goats. 

The smiling girls in their tight long skirts, out from which peeped 
fascinating little straight brown toes, carried chatties on head and 
shoulder, with the sleeve of the engie (jacket) falling back from a 
rounded arm of coffee-and-cream colour. Many an entrancing 
glance was shot at Shway Pu sideways and backwards from over 
a shoulder, where such glances are seen to so much advantage. 
But Shway Pu, though always willing to respond within safe 
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measure, was not to be enticed. With the confidence with which 
a man full-fed regards a table of dainties, he was willing to look 
and appraise without allowing his appetite to lead him blindly, 

Burmese maidens are the freest of all Eastern women; within 
perfectly defined limits they can run their own lives. The selling 
in the bazaar, the going to and fro unescorted, except perhaps by 
a company of girls like themselves, this makes for freedom of choice, 
and where all are much on an equality there are seldom barriers 
on the conventional side to separate youth and maiden. There is 
no caste to bar the way, and where all eat of the fruit of the ground, 
have no ambition to save money or even to make it, there can be 
no question of a different level of riches. A man is a man, and 
any man in the country districts of Burma can support a wife. 
If a Burman in those days had been so unlike his countryman that 
he tried to gather up riches, he would soon have been despoiled 
by the hangers-on at court, who were given this, that or the other, 
village ‘ to eat’ as the saying went, that is to extract money from, 
but where there was no money there could be little exaction. 

The only absolute taboo on marriage is the custom that girls 
born on certain days of the week and thus called by certain names 
appropriate to those days, may not marry boys, who, having been 
born on certain other days, have certain other names. As all the 
names for one day begin with particular letters or sounds, the 
taboo is easily recognisable. It seems, however, senseless. 

When Shway Pu rode into Ningyan he looked forward during 
his stay there to a certain amount of philandering, a certain amount 
of gratification, but little did he suppose that his number was taken, 
his ticket handed out finally, as it is to the very few, undoubtedly 
richly favoured by the gods, whatever be the end of the matter. 

So far, certainly, no girl had ever been of the same importance 
to him as was his beloved elephant Bundoola, and none had occupied 
nearly the same amount of attention in his mind. 

He and his elephant, striding and swaying, smiling and all- 
conquering, swung through the village, past the growing mango 
trees and the squawking crows, past the pariah dogs and naked 
children, past the little plots of cultivated land beyond, until they 
reached the house of Kolofeng the Panthay merchant. 

Kolofeng was one of the men of Chinese origin who had the 
secret of growing rich even under an autocratic king and a devour- 
ing band of courtiers. He knew exactly how to balance one against 
the other, to pour that into the palm of the greater noble which 
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should cause him to restrain the lesser man from extorting more. 
Kolofeng lived in a solid-built house, with doors and windows, 
which could be barred and shuttered. He had moreover a high 
stockade with great swing gates set in it, which could also be 
fastened at nights. The stockade was higher than the head of 
Bundoola the elephant, and when he saw it looming before him 
he stopped and backed, having dim reminiscences of something 
unpleasant which had happened to him long ago, when he was fool 
enough to be caught in just such a stockade. 

Shway Pu, who like all good elephant oozies, never used the 
pricking end of his choon or driving-stick if he could help it, argued 
and explained, talking to the elephant as one sentient being to 
another. 

‘But my brother, my little one, ’tis but wood, and not any- 
thing to fear. Indeed thou art not to pass within it at all, but 
alongside. See ho, my father, what a brave beast art thou,’ and so on. 

But Bundoola remained obstinate, that dim uneasy recollec- 
tion being more of a stumbling-block than a few kind words could 
overcome. So Shway Pu, ever reasonable, walked him around the 
palisade four square, keeping wide of it, then suddenly headed 
straight for one of the open gates set in its sides. Bundoola, look- 
ing neither to right nor left, went ahead obediently, and was actually 
passing inside the ominous place before he realised it, and after 
that all was well. 

Shway Pu pulled him up by the wide verandah of the great 
house at the south end, and slipping off shikoed to the lord and 
master, a big strong sallow man with a portly and commanding 
presence, who stood on his own steps. 

Some words passed between them, and then, suddenly, without 
warning, fate came to Shway Pu, for Ma Meit, the daughter of 
Kolofeng and a Burmese mother, came down the steps, with her 
best dog-tooth tamein wound around her slender legs, her silken 
scarf floating around her pert little engie, and her black satin- 
smooth hair caught up at one side with a long spray of a rare and 
beautiful orchid gleaming speckled yellow. 

The girl was not in the least shy ; she passed her father with- 
out a word and handed a plantain to Bundoola, and watched him 
eat it. Then with a heart-sundering glance at the already riven 
Shway Pu, she put one of her long thin flexible hands on the ele- 
phant’s trunk, and asked sweetly ‘ Does he bite ?’ 

Her father turned upon her impatiently. Though he had 
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married a Burmese girl, he could never get used tothe free ways of 
his own daughter. ‘Pooh, pooh,’ he said. ‘It is not seemly fora 
maiden to come forward so openly and to caress a beast such as this 
in the presence of a strange man too. Girl, go to thy mother,’ 

Ma Meit fled. She did not cast one backward glance, and 
Shway Pu, doing his best to hold together the fractured heart in 
his bosom, listened with unhearing ears to the rest of Kolofeng’s 
instructions, before setting Bundoola-in motion and marching him 
out of the other open gate to the great wooden stables or stalls 
where already the other elephants who had come with his party 
were munching a rich supper of sugar cane and paddy. 

But even as he turned the corner of the gate, and began to 
pass up beside the stockade, he stopped dead as if he had trodden 
on a viper, and with a smothered cry grabbed up something that 
lay there in the dust—a spray of yellow orchid heavily speckled. 


II. 


The following days were days of the forest. At the earliest 
break of day the elephants were marched off between the steaming 
paddy fields, now but stubble, along raised bunds where every pool 
and pond gave off heavy white vapour, when all the distance 
looked silvery white and the tree tops were bathed in the rising 
mist. They passed by the flocks of white paddy birds scattered on 
the emerald green of the springing grass like a handful of cooked rice, 
and they came to the dim aisles and avenues of the forest where 
their days were passed in pulling, pushing and hauling the splendid 
trunks of trees already cut and stripped, for transportation by 
water to the capital. The River Sittaung was not far off, and to 
the river the trunks were to be dragged somehow, with all the 
mighty strength of the dun-coloured beasts. Physical strength is 
certainly theirs, and yet a curious vein of weakness streaks up 
unexpectedly in what Macaulay has called ‘ the earth-shaking beast.’ 
Many an elephant, wrestling for his freedom or struggling obedient 
to his master, has collapsed suddenly and died from no apparent 
cause. His heart was unequal to the demands made upon it. 

The thickly leaved trees made a canopy far overhead, which 
would have reduced the underworld to a dim impenetrable gloom, 
but that the felled trees, sliced through with marvellous skill by 
the foresters, had, in falling, carried with them the mass of jungle 
creeper, flowering stem and thick branched parasites, which 
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depended on them, so that every here and there sky-lights were 
opened and the heavenly blue of that rain-washed sky shone like 
a turquoise in a malachite setting. 

The huts of the foresters were grouped on the edge of one such 
clearing. Inspection showed the men to be smaller in stature than 
the village folk, a race apart, wiry, brown as gnomes ; so skilled were 
they in their own craft that they could tell at a glance not only the 
nature of the trees but their uses in dye, drugs, oils or resins, as 
well as the quality of the wood for toughness or tendency to split. 

Their cooking-fires, overset with steaming rice in the pots, made 
a weird and smoky glow, slowly crackling throughout the day. 
For the noonday rest the elephants were led to a bamboo grove 
and there, unshackled, as little likely to wander, were left to slumber 
or browse as they so pleased ; the great kalouk or wooden clapper 
on the neck being all that was necessary to locate their where- 
abouts. Here they either leaned contentedly against a support, 
swaying from one flat foot to the other, whisking away the flies 
with a waving branch exactly as a man might do, or else they 
tore down the crackling shoots within their reach and stripped 
them. The majesty of the tallest stems, with a girth thicker 
than a man’s thigh, waved far above their heads. But it is not 
of the jungle or the jungle work that this story tells, or it might 
spin out to the length of dreams. For these great forest halls and 
aisles are so full of such a variety of insects, birds and beasts, that 
the telling would need the lore of a scientist and the pen of a most 
ready writer. 

Evening came at length, and that strange, ever tightening bond, 
which had stretched all day from Ningyan to Shway Pu’s heart, 
drawing him uncomfortably as he strained against it, might now 
be slackened. In the red glow of a wonderful sunset he settled 
himself on Bundoola’s neck, and shifted westward into the glory 
which indeed, had he known the word, he might have fancied 
symbolic. Gold and green, crimson and purple, were those strange 
shoots of quivering radiation expanding to the sky like the spokes 
of a wheel, seen never so strangely as in this Eastern land, but 
gold and purple also, with a rich dash of crimson, was the prospect 
of seeing Ma Meit even afar off, and the idea of hearing her voice 

made this highly strung, lithe youth a little dizzy in the head. 

At evening time, to the accompaniment of the frogs shrieking 
in the ponds, to the petulant cries of the jackal and the flying fox, 
even, it may be, to the sound of the purr of a leopard in the thick 
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undergrowth, with the insistent life of the great thick-winged moths 
and beetles, falling flop against them at intervals, the elephants 
slowly made their way home. 

But how to see Ma Meit ? 

Now Shway Pu had one accomplishment exceeding all others, 
He could play the flute, not as many lads played it, to the grati- 
fication of self and the gaiety of friends, but as one in whom the 
power of music welled up internally and flowed outward through 
the little pipe. Those clear true notes seemed able to enclose one 
as in a bell of sweet sound, a little world ringing with melody. 

No one appreciated Shway Pu’s talent more than Bundoola 
the elephant, who would stand, swaying slightly, trunk aswing, 
small eyes closed, in a very ecstasy of enjoyment. We, in our 
positive western way, say that animals have no souls, but Shway 
Pu knew better than that; there might be the soul of a fellow 
musician who had misused his opportunities in the last life, enclosed 
within the huge frame of the elephant, a soul striving upward in 
its long course to Nirvana or coalescence with the sum of all good. 

So in the evenings he was accustomed to play, squatting as only 
the young and flexible limbed can squat, with ease and assurance, 
before the great open stall and poured forth his melody. But after 
he had seen Ma Meit a change came over him. For whereas afore- 
time he had always been graciously inclined to those who stole 
forth to listen to him, and crept nearer and nearer drawn by the 
bird-like notes, now he scowled upon them, and would have sent 
them away, for he was playing for one alone and even the stray 
notes scattered abroad were filched from her. 

He was nearing the zenith of human feeling, though he was 
far from knowing it, for he loved, not as he himself had been wont 
to practise it, as a game, with gay enjoyment and swift forgetful- 
ness, but with love of the same nature, though in lesser degree, 
as that suffered by the world’s great lovers. When his eyes had 
rested on the eyes of Ma Meit, set slightly aslant in her broad little 
face, some swift divinity had flowed from one to the other and in 
the exchange of a part of themselves fruition had come, and a soul 
was born in each. 

‘They exchanged glances,’ miserable hackneyed phrase! Say 
rather the windows of their real selves had been unshuttered for 
one brief instant, and the vital essence had shot across space from 
one to the other. 

Their faces were young as the dawn of a summer morning, but 
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their souls met and mingled, and from thenceforth they were but 
one soul in two bodies with an inextinguishable longing for complete 
and everlasting union. 

Fate soon contrived the opportunity for a further meeting. In 
Burma, feasts and festivals are never far apart, and before Shway 
Pu had been very long in Ningyan a pagoda feast brought out all 
the girls in their best clothes. Among them Ma Meit, sitting with 
the rest, her little mouth distended into a round O with the end 
of the enormous green cheroot which she stuffed into it. Much 
badinage resulted, and jests, which would be considered coarse 
even in a night-club. The girls knew well how to treat a swagger- 
ing blade like Shway Pu, who made their own village lads look 
clumsy by comparison. It was as if a London man had come to 
live in a remote village. Shway Pu’s putso—he had on his best— 
Shway Pu’s gaungbaung—that pink icing one aforementioned— 
were of the latest cut and pattern, and nothing quite so gorgeous 
had been seen in Ningyan before. Had he not lived about the 
court and the Palace and so been able to study the best fashions ? 

The pagoda was not a very large affair, still it stood on a reason- 
ably high platform, with flights of steps leading up to it, and there 
were even a few shrines around, with the seated images of Buddha 
in chunam-covered brick, or gleaming metal. 

Ma Meit chose a rather remote one for her offering of flowers 
and little tapers, and when she had crouched, with long slender 
fingers upraised together, contemplating the guttering candles 
stuck by their own wax on the brick flooring, until she had gained 
some fresh virtue from contemplation of that inscrutable face in 
gleaming brass, which was dimly seen above as the light flickered, 
she turned to discover Shway Pu, also reverently crouched, a little 
distance beyond. 

It was then that they managed to have a few words without 
being overheard, only a few words it is true, but how great a volume 
of water may be poured through a half-inch pipe! 

Some evenings later, far beyond sky-closing-time and even lads- 
go-courting-time, yes, even so far on as all-the-world-quiet-time, 
Shway Pu, arousing himself from the mat on which he slept on 
some straw in Bundoola’s stall, fetched out the great elephant and 
directed his steps, pad-padding in that silent gloom, around to the 
back of the palisade, in which the merchant’s big house was set. 

The moon was sinking fast, and the light was dim. There, 
close up by the wooden posts which were just above his head, 
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Bundoola was placed beneath the branches of a Temple tree. The 
tree grew inside the stockade, but so close to it, that its branches 
stretched across it and some of the sickly sweet blossoms had fallen 
on the earth outside. The smell was strong, too strong for the 
elephant who manifested displeasure by certain grunts and sniffs, 
as his feet crushed the fleshy waxy white flowers and brought 
forth their utmost extract. He was quickly silenced by the oozi, 
who stood up upon his head with the hardened soles of his brown 
feet gripping the skin, while he peered over the palisade. Then 
there came a smothered exclamation, and something like an electric 
current ran down through those nerve-webbed soles, and com- 
municated itself even to the beast, who stood taut and immovable, 
careful not to upset its master. 

There was a long long silence of ecstasy, more eloquent than 
many words, and even the Burmese girl, than whom there is not 
@ more engaging chatterer, found no words as she rested fastened 
in the embrace of the first lover she had ever known. 

But enough never suffices, and the part leads surely to the 
whole. It was not long before Ma Meit was persuaded to plant 
one foot on that extra strong post of the stockade, which recurred 
every few yards, and then she was no longer in her own power, 
but in the power of the ardent youth, whose sinewy bare arms 
gripped her with a strenuous tenderness, and lifted her clean over 
the wooden barrier to seat her with himself on the elephant’s neck. 

Closer they could not be; they were seated on a little island 
of living flesh, firm and sufficient so long as they two were but one 
in effect ; and as the moon went out the darkness flooded in upon 
them, and cut them off from all but love’s satisfaction. But love 
can never be satisfied, nor can the excruciatingly beautiful heart- 
pain which is at once an agony and a joy, know satiation. Their 
limbs, so warm and brown and slender, were filled with the elixir 
of youth, and ran vitality instead of blood. The joy and the ache 
were so evenly mingled, that neither knew what feeling this was. 

Then—it all happened so suddenly—they were awakened from 
the exquisite dream by a flashing light and the sound of movement 
on the compound inside the palisade. 

With shuddering exactness their movements indicated their 
shock. Shway Pu indeed spared a horny toe to tickle the ear of 
Bundoola, reminding him of how much depended on his exemplary 
conduct, but otherwise a beautiful group, neither girl nor man 
but both intermingled, they waited motionless, seen by no sculptor’s 
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eye but nevertheless beautiful, for beauty does not reside in the 
eye of man alone. 

Kolofeng had come around with a horn lantern and a servant. 
Something, perhaps instinct alone, had aroused him, and warned 
him the unusual was happening. The light swung to and fro, and 
in that darkness showed twinkling in slits and holes of the stout 
palisading as if it ran from one shape to another. 

The men talked but little, and in hushed voices, but it was 
clear thieves were suspect, and that the sweet-smelling tree was 
regarded as a danger. Kolofeng would have cut it down before, 
but wife and daughter, in whom some slight appreciation of the 
beautiful could be found, had pleaded for it, and so far it had 
remained. Little had Ma Meit supposed in adding her voice to 
her mother’s for its preservation that this tree would become an 
aerial way to heaven. 

The danger passed, undiscovered the lovers relaxed, but the 
all-inspiring glow had cooled a little. After the lapse of sufficient 
time, during which their abated ardour permitted some rational 
conversation, they made movements to draw apart, a’ process 
which involved more heart-tearing. But at length it was accom- 
plished and Bundoola padded discreetly home. 


III. 


In the last act of the drama the elephant was also involved. 
There had been subsidiary incidents when he had not been required. 
The Temple tree had been cut down, and thus that ladder destroyed. 
Caution was reinforced, but the egress from the house was easy, 
and as well expect a wooden wall to keep lovers apart as a hastily 
thrown dam of loose stones to prevent a river trickling through. 
Their fingers met. Ma Meit, clever at finding spaces where her 
slender fingers could penetrate, thrust them through, and Shway 
Pu outside, in an ecstasy of worship, sucked them. Plans were 
made and flight contemplated. 

Shway Pu, brave enough in action, was not of the enduring 
stuff that can love and wait. He was reckless, and considered 
little of the rights of others. That his going off with this cherished 
girl involved robbing the king of one of his best elephants, did not 
in the least draw smears upon his conscience, though he well recog- 
nised it enhanced the danger were he caught; but death would be 
certain in any case, for him at least, and—for the girl—perhaps worse, 
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The British border could now be reached within a long day’s 
journey from Ningyan as he reckoned journeys, and by clever ar- 
rangement they might get safely over, when, with what jewellery Ma 
Meit might bring—quite a consideration—and a good elephant, he 
would be able to swagger with the best. Many of his countrymen 
had already passed the line set by the British General upon the map, 
ruled in accordance with a parallel of latitude, and thus escaped 
from the exactions and tyranny of the king and his minor officials, 
Indeed Mindon had made some protest against this steady out- 
flow of his subjects, but the seeping away had not been in the least 
degree checked. Time ran away, as time will, be it never so wearily 
stretched by lovers’ impatience, and at length, when the giant 
teak trunks were ready for transport, Kolofeng announced a pwé 
to be given by himself. This was naturally at full moon, so that 
those travelling to it might do so unafraid. Invitations were sent 
out to special friends by the usual methods of pickled tea (letpet), 
for living long in Burma Kolofeng had learnt to follow Burmese 
custom. But the entertainment was free to everyone. The crowd 
that took advantage of this piece of generosity was astonishing. 
People threaded in by jungle tracks carrying with them bedding 
and cooking-pots. They camped in and about the posts roughly 
set up with a sort of canopy of untidy palm-leaf mats upon them. 
The stage was at one end, a little raised, with a number of small 
children seated on the edge of it in a position of much vantage. 

In front was the band, consisting of clarion, flute, cymbals, 
drums, and a sort of harmonicon, or as nearly like these instru- 
ments as English ideas can grasp, these made a perpetual and 
deafening noise, a noise which was felt rather than heard. The 
performers on the stage meantime, youthful and exceedingly 
flexible, gesticulated and writhed until the music stopped, and 
then went off into interminable speeches. The occasion was a 
divine gift to the youthful lovers, who were awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. Outside, the blue penetrating moonlight was turned to 
ghostly and mystical white in contrast with the yellow lights along 
the stage. Within range of the actors was a mixed and miscel- 
laneous crowd of shadowy folk, coming and going, sleeping and 
eating, in a shuffling confusion. The incessant smoke of a hundred 
cheroots rising into the thick folds of the drooping and bellying 
canopy above them still further veiled individual movement. 

Thus it was easy for a daughter, nonchalantly smoking a large 
light-coloured cheroot, to leave her parents’ side and slip over to 
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talk to her friends in this group, and that without being within 
range of any circumspection. 

The girls, and most of the folk of Ningyan, had come by stages 
of the river and bullock-cart, slow progression. But the oozies 
and elephant attendants had designed to cover the three miles to 
the scene of entertainment by riding on their charges. Some at 
least had done so, and some had preferred the delightful mode of 
much-overcharged bullock-carts or native boats and rafts, which 
gave opportunity for all sorts of propinquity. 

Now, the elephant attendant next in rank under Shway Pu 
was one Ai Sam, a Shan, a stockily built fellow of so fair and ruddy 
a complexion he might have taken the part of David in any religious 
play. He was jealous of Shway Pu, as Shway Pu gave him 
cause to be, and in his slower, more determined way he meant to 
oust him. Thus he stood, biding his time, and taking with what 
patience he might the quicker-witted Burman’s insolence. 

When Shway Pu went to lead forth Bundoola to take him over 
to the pwé, Ai Sam intimated that he would like a seat on the 
elephant’s back. This was embarrassing, for not only had Shway 
Pu intended to take the great howdah, which might well create 
remark, but he had with him a small bundle smelling sweet of that 
thanaka powder so freely used by Burmese girls, to carry also. 
He realised that any refusal or hesitation would arouse suspicion, 
so he agreed at once to Ai Sam’s suggestion, and while he set on 
the great howdah and adjusted the straps, he mocked at his com- 
panion, saying he thought he would ride easier that way. Ai Sam 
answered nothing, but his round eyes brightened with dangerous 
intelligence. As for the bundle, that was concealed in a bunch 
of paddy stalks taken nominally for the consumption of Bundoola, 
and the paddy stalks travelled alongside Shway Pu in front. 

Shway Pu drew up the elephant on the edge of the clearing 
where the pwé was being held. He explained that he dare not 
leave Bundoola altogether alone, and that he would stay with him 
just within the thicker growth, where he could see the play himself 
beneath the open-sided canopy, from a distance, while Bundoola 
refreshed himself. 

The Shan said nothing. 

Some hours passed ; the excruciating noise of the brassy band, 
the droning voices of the actors, the applause and laughter of the 
audience, met and pursued each other in rotation, and still Shway 
Pu waited, a prey to the stinging insects, and still more a prey 
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to his own nerves, which seemed to be twitching him in every 
direction at once like tiny threads of elastic. 

Then, from behind him, a slight twig cracking warned him; 
the elephant had heard the approach of the girl long before. A 
quick turnabout, a smothered exclamation, a joyous reaction 
followed. But it was difficult to accomplish the next feat, 
which was to get the girl upon the elephant. Bundoola held his 
knee crooked for her to mount until even his muscles ached, 
while Shway Pu pushed and boosted from behind. A Burmese 
girl’s long tight skirt is not adapted for this sort of acrobatic 
feat. But it was somehow accomplished at last, in the deeper 
shadows of the thick under-growth, and silently, Bundoola step- 
ping as carefully as if he made his way across a quaking bog, 
they got off. 


IV. 


It was close on the hottest time of the day. Even in that 
jungly place the sun pierced through in spears of fire, and one of 
them fell on a new version of the babes in the wood, for under a 

° mighty buttressed banyan lay Shway Pu and Ma Meit, locked in 
each other’s arms, soundly sleeping. And above them and around, 
was a sort of canopy of partially stripped boughs, which Bundoola, 
after eating his fill, had considerately laid upon them. 

He had done his best. For eight or nine hours he had shuffled 
and plodded along, and the going was not of the easiest, for Shway 
Pu had disdained to use the Officials’ Road for he might be seen 
or met by late-comers to the pwé, which would continue for still 
a day and night, with intervals for rest and refreshment. In their 
insatiable desire to make the most of a good thing a Burmese 
audience are even more exacting than a Scottish congregation. 

But even elephants cannot go for ever, and Ma Meit, unaccus- 
tomed to the shaking of the great howdah, had already begun to 
cry, when Shway Pu, seeing no signs of pursuit, and judging half 
their journey done, allowed a halt, and letting Bundoola free to 
forage for himself, had arranged the howdah cushions against 
the tree-trunk for the girl, and as she had fallen asleep within a few 
minutes, he had laid himself reverently down beside her. 

For a month he had been living on life’s topmost heights, and 
though he himself would have said the consummation of his bliss 
was yet to come, he had already passed it. 

It was Bundoola who awoke them in his clumsy attempts to pile 
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yet more upon his sleeping oozi. Feeling the stirring of the boughs, 
Shway Pu sat up, stared out, and broke into a shout of laughter. 

‘Wake up, my darling, my little one,’ he adjured Ma Meit. 
‘See this remarkable animal, how he is like a man. He has pro- 
tected us from the attacks of insects and the rays of the sun. Is 
he not wonderful ? ’ 

A hasty meal, a wash at a near-by creek, in which Bundoola 
had already slaked his thirst and sprayed himself, and they were 
once more off. 

But the day was now insufferably hot, and even as they travelled 
they felt it. The burning, blazing sun poured down its golden 
yellow until the air seemed positively thickened by the rich light. 
Another halt was necessary, and it was not until about four in the 
afternoon that any relief was felt. 

But now, afar off behind them, Bundoola heard the galloping 
of ponies’ feet. There were many roads leading to the frontier, 
the forest tracks were worn hard by the coming and going of many 
feet, and doubtless delay had been caused, even after the discovery 
of the flight, by the necessary examination of the tracks to find 
the right road. 

But now there was a beat of certainty, an assurance of the 
quarry ahead, that would have struck cold to the heart of Shway 
Pu could he have heard it. As it was, he felt the quickened shuffle 
of the elephant and knew what had caused it. Even as he urged 
him forward, he listened eagerly, but it was quite a while before 
what had been easily apparent to the elephant reached his duller 
sense. Now clear, now mufiled, as the heights and hollows cut 
the track, he heard them, one, two, three, four, and more ; ponies, 
galloping when the way was clear, trotting when caught in stony 
and uneven places, and even sometimes slowed to a walk. 

Direct flight was now impossible, the frontier was yet many 
miles away ; galloping ponies could equal or beat an elephant at 
full stretch, and the elephant could not keep up full stretch for 
long at a time. Cunning was the only game. Shway Pu set his 
teeth, and turning Bundoola aside at a place of vantage where the 
forest lipped the track, intimated to him extreme caution in setting 
his feet so as not to break or displace the boughs that swayed 
across and about him as he pushed through. Shway Pu said care- 
lessly over his shoulder to the girl, that the time had come for yet 
another halt, but Ma Meit was as quick as he, and knew that he 
was not speaking true. She too had heard those trotting, galloping 
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feet of fate, and her heart beat so fast that she could not speak, 
but clasped her hands above it to still its bounding motion. 

In and in they went, and looking back Shway Pu saw with 
satisfaction that the elastic boughs of a great ficus and the feathery 
arches of the tamarind had swung to behind them. If the men 
who pursued were not especially looking for a break off the trail, 
they would not perhaps notice the place. 

After awhile he stopped the elephant, and waited, breathing softly. 

The hoofs of the ponies, beating like sticks on a drum, came on 
and on, and finally dashed past. A long breath, a measure of 
relief. Shway Pu turned and smiled at the girl, and she faintly 
tried to answer, but still her hands were at that beating heart in 
her side. He was thinking deeply. He did not know this country, 
though, like all Burmans, he could travel well enough by direction 
alone, and he knew that in this case direction was all important, 
for that great parallel of latitude, stretching across the whole 
country, though but a line drawn on a map, would enclose him 
in safety could he reach the hither side. 

Presently he began to walk off further east, away from the 
track, and then, fetching a compass, came back on a parallel course. 

But the men on the ponies were not long deceived. They soon 
found that those casual assurances which had so far showed them 
they were on the right trail had failed them, and back they came, 
searching warily this side and that, for the breakaway. There 
were six of them including Ai Sam, the Shan, who had been the 
first to discover and bruit the elopement. 

Plain to such eyes as theirs, when once they looked for it, was the 
place where the elephant had turned off, and seeing that the jungle 
within was too thick for their ponies to pierce, four of them dis- 
mounted and pushed forward. It did not take them long to see 
in what direction the fugitives had gone, for within, under the 
trees, the ground was soft. Three of them, old Tower muskets in 
their hands and dahs at their side, a formidable crew, followed up 
this trail, the other one went back to the ponies, and informing 
his fellows, they re-mounted, and galloping once more ahead, sought 
an easier place to cut in and intercept the elephant and his riders. 

Thus it happened that when Shway Pu and the girl, after 
travelling a little distance, broke out into a comparatively open 
space sown thickly with scrubby bush but with easier going, they 
heard shouts of vengeful triumph, and saw the men on the ponies 
coming in on the right. At the same moment slugs whistled 
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around the elephant’s head, for Kolofeng had offered a rich reward 
to the slayer of Shway Pu, and each wanted to be the fortunate man. 

Some of the slugs whipped the elephant’s skin, and made him 
grunt, but all went wide, for in shooting care had to be taken not 
to hit the howdah where crouched the terrified girl. 

There was shooting now, not only from broadside on but from 
the party at the back, who had broken forth to join in the enter- 
prise. Shway Pu turned and saw it all. In a second his mind 
was made up. 

He had only to save his own life—if he could—for the girl would 
be carried home unhurt. But if he stayed where he was he could 
not protect her, and meantime one of these stray bullets fired so 
hastily and amid general movement, might penetrate Bundoola’s 
ear and kill him. In all Shway Pu’s life up to the time of coming 
to Ningyan, Bundoola had occupied the largest space in his thoughts 
and affection, never a girl had rivalled him. In the vision of death 
this fact loomed out large, and obscured all others; why should 
Bundoola be killed ? 

Like quicksilver Shway Pu slipped off, on what might be called 
the lee side of the elephant, and dived for the shelter of the scrub 
jungle some twenty yards away, but the men saw what he was 
about to do even as he moved, and those on pony back sprang off 
and those on foot tried to make the most of their advantage in 
getting near to him. None fired, for a slug might belong to anyone 
and would be no proof of individual success, but a dah was certain. 

With the great curved blades flashing in the sun they started 
on the race. Shway Pu, looking back over his shoulder, caught his 
foot and tripped, but recovered himself with a desperate spring. 
Ai Sam, who had got a bad start, was a foot or so behind the others, 
but as he saw his chance, he flung himself forward with the weight 
of a bullock, and with his dah sliced Shway Pu’s head clean from 
off his shoulders, so that it bounded and rolled like a football. 

There was a shout of exultancy, and then an outburst of squab- 
bling, for one of the muleteers asserted that his dah had slashed the 
young man on the back and killed him while his head was yet 
firm on his neck. 

While all this was going on, the elephant stood quietly waiting 
the word of command from the new oozi, who would direct him to 
turn round and begin to go north again, and the girl crouched in 
the howdah was weeping, weeping. 

But Shway Pu was a great lover, who had greatly dared. 
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WEIMAR IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 
BY SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Br. 


i 


Rovunpd about the year 1870, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Wilson, un- 
salaried British Chaplain at Weimar, received pupils for preparation 
for the Army and Universities. Judged by the standard of that 
day, and from the pupils’ point of view—rather an important 
distinction this—it was an ideal place at which to be educated. 
For, though the Chaplain received no official salary, he enjoyed 
the countenance of the Grand Duke ; and to say this in a German 
Principality of those days was to say everything. Since those 
days Germany has been revolutionised, and, therewith, British 
feeling towards Germany. But this need not prevent my saying 
that I have the happiest recollections of the year-and-a-half I 
spent at Weimar, together with a lively sense of gratitude for the 
kindness and hospitality which were extended to the callow school- 
boy fresh from Harrow. The war with France was but lately 
over, the German Empire had but lately come into existence. 
But of the militaristic spirit of thirty years later I as yet saw nothing, 
simply because, as I believe, there was as yet nothing to be seen. 
It is true that my experiences were limited to Saxony. Had they 
included Prussia, it is possible that I might have had another tale 
to tell. 

I cannot say that the journey out, by way of Ostend and 
Brussels, with breaks at Cologne and Frankfort, impressed me 
particularly favourably. It was January and even the Rhineland 
looked grey and bare, whilst the towns lacked that appearance of 
wealth and comfort which was familiar at home. For the Germany 
of those days was a much poorer country than England. Its 
cheap paper and base metal currency of themselves spoke to that 
fact, though even then the silver thaler was a respectable coin. 
But, as we were yet to find, there are undeniable advantages in 
being an incomer in a frugal land. Weimar soon gained upon us. 
It is true that almost everybody there lived in a flat, a form of 
domicile which except in Victoria Street, S.W., had not yet come 
into use among ourselves; that army officers had seldom any 
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income but their pay, which for a captain (if I remember rightly) 
amounted to about the equivalent of £3 a week; that carpets 
were not indulged in; that few if any dined late; that a pint of 
beer or a cup of coffee sipped in the open to the strains of music 
was regarded as the standard of entertainment. Far, indeed, be 
it from me to turn up my nose at these examples of the simple 
life, and more especially at its entertainments, which, when 
judged (as they should be) by the quality of the music dis- 
coursed, were often positively luxurious. My aim is to record, 
not to criticise. And I hope to show, though his powers had 
been curtailed by the erection of Germany into an Empire 
under the hereditary rule of the Hohenzollerns, the Grand Duke 
of Weimar continued to exercise such functions as were left him, 
in the character of a conscientious, high-minded and cultured 
prince. He had before him the example of Karl August, the 
patron and friend of Goethe, and he followed what was best in it, 
whilst eschewing certain licentious traits. In this work the Grand 
Duchess, who was closely connected with the reigning families of 
Holland and of Russia, and who had a large fortune of her own, 
abetted him zealously. In fact she was reputed to be the more 
intellectual of the two. One proof of the interest she took in 
literature was the patronage which she extended to Carlyle, whom 
she invited to visit Weimar when he was touring Germany for the 
purpose of studying the battle-fields of the Seven Years’ War. 
The Sage came, and the great lady graciously met him at the 
station. Alas! as La Rochefoucauld had pointed out, ‘ La philo- 
sophie triomphe des maux passés et des maux 4 venir: les maux 
présents triomphent d’elle.’ It was a day of relentless heat and 
the Sage’s temper had suffered. Without having made any attempt 
to remove the gathered dust from his raiment, Carlyle alighted 
on the platform only to oppose the most boorish side of his nature 
to the condescension of his hostess. Such at least was the account 
of the incident given by our tutor, Dr. Wilson, who was himself 
an old friend of Carlyle’s. Let us hope that, after a wash and 
brush-up and a cup of tea, the philosopher made amends for his 
rudeness by the brilliance of his talk. Here, fortunately, the 
Grand Duchess was able to meet him on his own ground. For 
considerable surprise was expressed at the historian’s meagre 
command of conversational German, after all the books in that 
language which he had read. This power of reading languages 
without being able to speak them is, however, not uncommon 
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among literary people. The remaining members of the Ducal 
family were two daughters and a son. Of the former, the elder 
married a Prince of Reuss and the younger the Duke Johann- 
Albrecht of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The latter lady and her husband 
did me the honour to pay me a visit many years later, when on 
their way to stay with the late Lord Reay. Finally, the only 
insignificant member of the family was the Hereditary Prince, 
whilst even to him was habitually accorded in the language of the 
Officers’ Mess the praise of being ‘ein guter Kerl.’ 

The entire principality—with its townships, garrisons, forest 
land, farms and mines—had, in fact, much the character of a vast 
and paternally administered estate. The country immediately 
surrounding Weimar was homely rather than beautiful—tillage- 
farms clustering round a succession of about equidistant villages, 
of which each had as its centre one small church-spire. For there 
was practically no religious dissent. The Saxon peasantry were 
sturdy, healthy and contented, with among them here and there 
a gentleman who engaged in farming. But it required the eye of 
a Goethe to detect a Hermann or a Dorothea among them. The 
call of arms was the one external claim to break the somnolent 
idyll of their lives. Westward the not unbroken territory stretched 
away to the infinitely more romantic country of the Thuringian 
Forest, harbouring Ilmenau of Goethe’s ‘ Auf allen Gipfeln,’ and 
the Wartburg with its legend of Tannhiuser and the Sangerstreit 
and its records of Luther’s combat with the Evil One. 

The early ’seventies were an integral part of the Pre-Locomotion 
Age. There were still twenty years to wait for the motor, but 
even the cycle had not yet found out us poor exiled private pupils. 
We could go for a walk to the Ducal palaces of Ettersburg or Belve- 
dere, whose parks were open to the public, or to such distant villages 
as Berka, Gelmeroda, or Tiefort, but that was at first the only 
form of exercise open to us. There was no shooting available, 
no horses to be hired, nor did I ever see a fox-hound or a harrier 
whilst at Weimar. Neither were there games, except billiards, 
played in a café on a table without pockets. These, in fact, were 
the only serious blots upon the place. But three Etonians, two 
Harrovians and a Rugbeian—as we at one time were—could not 
long allow this state of matters to continue. In my second winter, 
largely through the instrumentality of Bob Hammond Elwes— 
who later met death in battle in South Africa, with the motto 
Floreat Etona on his lips—a Weimar Association Football Club 
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1 was founded, of which we pupils formed the nucleus, whilst recruiting 
t the remainder of the members from scattered British and American 
; residents and native students of the Gymnase and Realschule. 
d My recollections are of enjoying the games not so much as the 
A spectacle of strenuous but unscientific exertions on the part of 
y foreign novices. Still a reproach had been done away. Who 
»  }%. would might now play football on a part of the Public Park which 
b had been specially granted for the purpose and is possibly devoted 
toit still, This ready concession was a fair example of the liberality 
of our ruler, for the Park was his private property and kept up 
at hisexpense. The only other sporting attraction that I remember 
; at Weimar was an annual Race Meeting. But there was, also, 
within easy distance of the town, a wooded preserve of several 
) square miles, called the Webicht. It was not enclosed, the patrolling 
of keepers, together with frequent printed notices stating that the 
) trespasser rendered himself liable to a ‘strafe’ of ten groschen, 
seeming to serve as sufficient protection in that law-abiding 
community. How it could be turned to account was, however, 
/  %  astanding puzzle. For it was clearly impenetrable to horsemen, 
whilst the growth seemed likewise too dense to admit of its being 
beaten for pheasants or ground game, including roe-deer. 

What Weimar lacked in sport, however, was more than made 
up in social and artistic interests. Of its social attractions, the 
Grand Ducal Court was, of course, the centre, and though some of 
us youngsters were provided with letters of introduction, it was 
| characteristic of the Grand Duke’s hospitality that the mere fact 
of being pupils of Doctor Wilson rendered us eligible for presen- 
tation. He welcomed foreigners, even though they were just 
emerging from the school-boy state. The Court Season opened 
with a Levée, held on New Year’s Day, at which Elwes and I 
were to be presented, and our preparations were of the simplest, 
for we wore ordinary dress-clothes, with the addition of a Court 
sword (degen) and a cocked hat to be carried under the arm, both 
of which we hired in the town. Under the protecting wing of the 
Doctor, we took modest places in the ring of officials and others 
which lined the great room in which we were received, and the 
Grand Duke, attended by two or three uniformed gentlemen-in- 
waiting, began to make the tour of the circle, saying a few civil 
words to each. When the for us formidable moment arrived, he 
asked me in English, ‘ In what county is your home?’ I answered 
that it was in Roxburghshire. ‘And what is the chief town ?’ 
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‘Jedburgh, Your Royal Highness.’ ‘Jedburgh? Ah! that is 
where Mary Queen of Scots stayed, is it not?’ I at once felt 
more or less at home. ‘Yes, Your Royal -Highness.’ ‘ And 
where she is buried.” ‘No, Your Royal Highness. She is buried 
in Westminster Abbey.’ ... And, in sheer nervous volubility 
I believe I was prepared to tell how the beautiful Queen’s remains 
had arrived at their last resting-place. Fortunately the great man 
had already moved on. ‘ Why, you young mug!’ said my com- 
panion, when our ordeal was over, ‘ why on earth didn’t you let 
the Old Boy have his way? He will give you a bad mark.’ Alas! 
I had as yet everything of courtiership to learn. However, when 
the great man did speak to me again, it was to enquire kindly for 
Miss Elizabeth Hope, of Pinkie, my kinswoman, to whom I owed 
my introduction. 

The next step in our initiation was to hire a carriage and foot- 
man and drive round the town, leaving cards, according to a pre- 
scribed list, on every member of the Hof Gesellschaft. It took a 
whole winter afternoon, during which our demeanour was perhaps 
less unimpeachably decorous than the nature of the occasion 
called for. Howbeit from that hour we ourselves became duly 
accredited as of the said Society. Meantime an arduous training 
under a dancing-master, although with none but male partners, 
had been qualifying us to figure without discredit at the Court 
Balls, of which a succession now ensued, to all of which we were 
courteously invited. In distinction to the valse a deux temps 
‘practised at home, the trois temps was here the principal dance, 
and we were soon gyrating like teetotums with great satisfaction 
to ourselves, There was a story current that one of the Princesses 
had asked a young fellow named Loftus, who was one of our 
number, if he was fond of dancing, to which he had replied in his 
best German, ‘Sehr gute Bewegung, Hochheit,’ which practical 
view of the case set his partner laughing and exclaiming, ‘ Arme 
Damen!’ Though I had then no experience of other balls, later 
experience confirms my impression that these functions were 
brilliant and ‘ well done,’ the outstanding features being perhaps 
the large proportion of fair and blooming young ladies and the 
fine dancing of the officers, who were not ashamed to take a pride 
in it. Generally, too, there would be some guest of special note 
to attract attention—Prince Henry of Holland, for example, or 
the young Princess of Altenburg, who became the bride of the 
Hereditary Prince, or the beautiful Countess von Usedom, to 
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whom, on account of her magnificent proportions, the old Emperor 
had given the proud nickname of ‘ Meine Germania.’ Once or twice 
during the season, one of the Court ladies, Grifin Stierum, gave 
a ball at which the Court was present ; otherwise all entertaining, 
which included concerts, was done at the Schloss. There were 
doubtless occasional banquets, but dinner-parties seemed to be 
unknown. The place of these would be taken by a walk to the 
Wallendorfer Miihle or the Marienhéhe, view-points in the neigh- 
bourhood, to eat sauermilch (junket) or drink coffee, or by a 
‘high tea,’ where we drank cocoa and ate wurst and boiled eggs. 
And these entertainments were pleasant enough, save when manners 
tended, as they sometimes did, to an excess of formality. 


Il. 


I have already suggested that the Grand Duke took his ancestor 
Karl August as his model; and would have liked to see Weimar 
become Athens on the Ilm once more. A Goethe, a Schiller, a 
Herder, a Wieland, even a Musaeus, is not, however, to be had 
for the asking. So he did the best that circumstances allowed. 
This was to support to the utmost of his power the great traditions 
of the place and the cult of its great names. Perhaps this was 
even a little overdone. Goethe’s house, Goethe’s garden-house, his 
tomb, his monument, the theatre which he had directed—each 
and all of them were shrines of pilgrimage. And this was as it 
should be, for Goethe was beyond question a great poet. But 
when the same treatment was meted out to Schiller, as it was, a 
certain spirit of protest was comprehensible. Schiller was an 
interesting, nay, a noble figure, who had done a great work in 
supplying his countrymen with a rallying-point and extending 
their intellectual horizon. But when he and Goethe were regarded 
as Dioscuri, the Heavenly Twins of German Song, as they invariably 
were, then the questioning spirit was apt to be aroused in the 
enquiring foreigner. Callow students as we were, we had been 
trained upon the Classics at Eton and Harrow, and even we could 
not fail to recognize that the poetry of Goethe’s Faust stood with 
the greatest which the world had produced. It was still living, 
too, and could be read with interest and without effort. And, 
without going into detail, Werther, too, made at that time still 
its strong appeal to youth. But when it came to the great tragic 
masterpieces of Schiller—‘ Wilhelm Tell,’ the Wallenstein Trilogy, 
‘Don Carlos,’ even ‘ Mary Stuart —I think that we must all of 
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us have been brought up, sooner or later, by the stubborn feeling 
that we could not yield them the admiration demanded of us, 
For myself, Schiller’s tragedies first taught me the force of the 
expression ‘ to sit through a performance ’—for we had the advantage 
of seeing them performed ; whilst my private study first brought 
home to me the significance of the French term ‘longueurs’ as 
applied to literature. The Germans can stand more of this sort 
of thing than we can. I do not deny that such a speech as that of 
Amyas Paulet, or such a passage as the opening of Tell, would 
occasionally carry one away. Yet the fact remains that the single 
play of Schiller’s which gave me unqualified satisfaction was the 
brief, bright and spirited ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp.’ 

So much for the young stranger within Weimar’s gates, whose 
opinions might well be disregarded were it not for what they sug- 
gested with regard to the attitude of the natives towards the 
second poet of their country. (For though we sang Heine’s songs, 
Heine’s name was seldom mentioned in Weimar.) And this was 
that the cult of Schiller was far more a matter of patriotic and 
dutiful acceptance than of spontaneous conviction. For the 
Weimaraner, like other Germans, was nothing if not docile, and 
excelled in doing exactly what he was told to do, even in matters 
of believing or admiring. And thus I noticed that Schiller was 
never criticized, that even his greatest beauties were never re- 
valued or set in a new light. His Thekla, in the person of Fraulein 
Ludt, Weimar’s reigning actress, might die night after night upon 
the boards. Her death-speech would always be greeted with 
admiration, as it well deserved to be, but always in precisely the 
same words, ‘ Wie wunderschén, wie prachtvoll!’ ‘ How wonder- 
fully beautiful, how replete with “pracht!”’ The praise, as I 
have said, was deserved. But the formula in which it was uttered 
indicated a static, almost paralytic state of mind in the praiser. 
And yet when a two-night performance of the Wallenstein and 
Piccolomini plays was announced, the theatre filled, even the 
seats assigned to the young officers being occupied, though it is 
true that these were on the free list. The explanation of this, I 
believe, was that the Germans, like the Scots, have a great desire 
of self-improvement, and are willing even to suffer in the cause 
of culture. Attendance at a Schiller performance, or at such a 
play as Goethe’s ‘ Stella,’ had come to be looked on as exemplary, ‘ 
a good deed carrying its own vague reward. Now to use poetry 
as an instrument of education does not indicate an advanced stage 
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in literary appreciation. But perhaps, after all, in this depart- 
ment, it is as much as can be done by a wise ruler for his subjects. 
And at least the Grand Duke saw to it that his classical repertory 
was as well mounted and as well performed as the means to his 
hand admitted of. Whilst, supposing that, for a liberal taste, 
the German classics were too much insisted on, it was still a rare 
advantage to be able to attend two highly competent dramatic 
performances in a week for a subscription of two thalers, a privilege 
which was conferred by abonnement at the Grand Ducal Theatre. 

Weimar had, of course, its Art Gallery, among exhibits in which, 
what stand out in my memory are valuable repulsive nudes by 
the Cranachs, and, among modern work, mural paintings by the 
then living master, Preller, illustrating the Odyssey. The latter 
were greatly and I daresay justly admired, and no doubt kept up 
among amateurs a steady run upon the stock expletives, ‘ herrlich ’ 
and ‘wunderschén!’ More attractive, however, was a tiny 
gallery, containing seldom more than a dozen paintings, which 
were constantly being changed, wherein was exhibited the working 
output of the local School of Art. Alas! I cannot claim to rank 
among the admirers of modern German painters. From Overbeck 
to Lembach, from Bécklin to Hans Makart, they alike leave me 
cold. But in the little Weimar Exhibition, which stood at all 
times open to the public, there was certainly a good deal of clever 
and pleasing work on view. The Art School was at that time pre- 
sided over by a little Belgian, Charles Verlat, whose talent was 
probably not less than the very considerable talent of Legros, who 
about the same time ruled the Slade. Verlat’s personality attracted 
pupils, and it certainly strikes one as remarkable that, in a town of 
some 20,000 inhabitants, there should have been such a large 
production of creditable pictures. Here again one seems to 
detect the influence of the wealthy and enlightened Grand Duke 
and his consort. Among the most promising of the younger 
artists, there was one who was well known at the Altenburg, which 
was the name given to the roomy house, just outside the town, 
where the British Chaplain sat rent-free and educated youth. 
This was Theodore Hagen, who had indeed married a niece of 
Mrs. Wilson, who was German. Hagen was already making a 
name locally as an interpreter of Nature in terms of uncompromising 
realism. Goodwill towards my tutor led him to offer to initiate 
me into the mysteries of oil-painting, and I actually received a 
few lessons from him. But he loved grimy colour, whilst a scrap 
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of hedgerow and the corner of a stubble would suffice him for a 
subject. What I called beauty was to him anathema. So we 
soon parted company, and thus I lost, perhaps, one of the oppor- 
tunities of my life. 

As one might expect, however, in Germany, the art which was 
‘going strongest’ in Weimar during my stay there was music, 
Musical interest centred in the opera, which took its turn with 
drama in the famous Grand Ducal Theatre. And, seeing that 
never less than two operas were produced in a week throughout 
the season, and that an opera was seldom performed more than 
twice in one season, the work of the small permanent staff must 
have been very heavy. One and all did well, but, as is invariable 
in Germany, the orchestra outshone the stage. Thus the most 
perfectly rendered part of every opera was the overture. For the 
Germans, magnificent musicians as they are, are magnificent rather 
as composers and instrumentalists than as vocalists. Wagner, in 
writing his operas, instinctively recognised this fact and bowed 
to it. And it was, of course, round Wagner and the Wagner con- 
flict that the musical interest of the earlier ‘seventies was centred 
and intensified. Wagner’s earlier and more popular operas had 
been at that time a full twenty years before the German public, 
and yet, with the musical majority at least, they had not so far 
won their way. They were performed, but they were also vitu- 
perated and sneered at, for the term Zukunft’s Musik (Music of 
the Future), as applied to them, was used far oftener as a gibe 
than as a mere label or description. And here again the Grand 
Ducal influence was exerted on the side of enlightenment. To 
what extent this might be ascribed to the musical insight of the 
princes themselves, it is not for me to say. But even supposing 
that they lacked the power to appraise Wagner’s music on their 
own account, they had at least the judgment to accept Liszt’s 
valuation. Liszt was at this time an annual visitor at Weimar, 
whither his train of virtuosi and of Russian baronesses would 
follow him. His position in the musical world was already firmly 
established, and among those entitled to an opinion in matters 
musical his word was law. Thus Liszt, as he had done elsewhere, 
doubtless helped at Weimar to make the way clear for a greater 
than himself. The small select party who favoured Wagner 
scored a triumph and enjoyed a musical treat when the com- 
paratively new opera of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’! was performed in 
1 Produced in 1865. 
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Weimar in 1874. Jt was supposed at that time that Herr and 
Frau Vogel, who had created the name-parts, were the only persons 
physically capable of sustaining them. So these great artists— 
great in both senses of the word—were engaged for the occasion. 
Seat-prices were doubled, and the vocalists outdid themselves. 
But I am tied to the humiliating acknowledgment that the music 
soared over my head—to be captured only, many years later, 
when Jean de Reszke and Madame Eames sang it at Covent Garden. 
Wagner is Wagner and will remain so: the one man who has got 
more than any other out of the tonic system. Seventeen, never- 
theless, is light-hearted and claims its own. And though any opera 
of the Offenbach or Lecocq school would have been disdainfully 
repudiated at the Weimar Theatre, I have pleasant recollections 
of light French works by Hérold and Boiéldieu, and light German 
works by Marschner and Lortzing, which I have never heard 
rendered elsewhere. 

And now I must conclude these random recollections of 
the peaceful, beneficent and cultivated sway of a ruler, who, 
when I knew ‘he State over which he presided, had already lost 
his sovereign powers, but by no means his influence. 














BOSSES, FOREMEN AND MANAGERS! 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


ANYONE familiar with factory life knows perfectly well that the 
efficiency and output of the shop depend quite as much upon the 
temperament of the man who is in direct charge of the men—be 
he foreman, manager or principal—as they do upon equipment 
and organisation, and that employers generally do not exercise 
sufficient judgment in the selection of their supervisors. 

There is always something of a complex between the man in 
authority and those under his charge. The workman, conscious 
of the fact that his employment—his livelihood—depends upon 
the whim of the foreman or manager, is apt to subconsciously 
regard all such men—no less than the bosses—as hereditary enemies, 
and should the one in charge exercise his authority with unneces- 
sary harshness, as many do, subconscious suspicion turns to thinly 
disguised hatred and sullen hostility—and the discord that ensues 
impairs efficiency. 

‘ What’s the gaffer like ?’’ enquires Jack Brown of his nearest 
shopmate within a few hours of starting work at Miller’s Motor 


factory. 

‘You mean old Pritchard, I suppose ... the foreman,’ is 
the reply. ‘Oh! He’s a perfect pig . . . hasn’t got a civil word 
for anyone ...a proper bully, he is... never satisfied, no 


matter how hard we work... and if he catches anyone away 
from his job ...! The charge-hand is not so bad. He does 
speak decently to us . . . and says “Thank you” when we do a 
job for him... !’ 

Brown gets on with his work with mixed feelings. Instead of 
putting his best into his work he will commence to brood over 
Mr. Pritchard’s alleged piggishness. 

‘Hope the old swine doesn’t come it with me. . . that’s all!’ 
he muses, his eyes roving round the shop to catch a glimpse of the 
‘tyrant.’ ‘If he starts bullying me there'll be a row.’ 

And he will continue to be surly and suspicious until he has 
discovered for himself whether or no Mr. Pritchard is a pig. Should 
it transpire that that much-abused gentleman is not the bully he 
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is reputed to be, Jack Brown’s spirits will revive, and his work 
will probably improve in quality and increase in quantity—he 
will not spend so much time watching the foreman round the shop. 

Being human, foremen and managers are not alike to all men, 
and by the same token, all men are not alike. 

‘Isn’t old Brandon a miserable old basket!’ says Timothy 
Topp. ‘Just look at him, mooching round the place with a face 
like a kite . . . and he’s always grumbling and grouching.. . !’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ replies Frank Farncomb. ‘ He’s not so 
bad. What if he does look miserable when he walks around! 
He doesn’t interfere with us. I’ve always found him all right.’ 

This difference of opinion does not necessarily indicate a dual 
personality on the part of Mr. Brandon. It is probably due to 
the fact that Timothy Topp is a disgruntled, indifferent workman 
without the ability or desire to give satisfaction to anyone, whilst 
Frank Farncomb is a sensible fellow who appreciates the difficulties 
of a manager, and who recognises that Mr. Brandon’s apparent 
surliness is but the thin veneer of the disciplinarian, beneath which 
beats a heart of at least average human kindliness. Or it may 
be that the man is indeed an irascible bully whom it is all but 
impossible to please, and that Frank Farncomb is an obsequious 
sycophant, and Timothy Topp one who rebels against tyranny of 
any sort. It just depends. 

It is quite likely that old Alf Jones, a foreman I worked for 
when a lad of fifteen, was a decent enough chap, but to my boyish 
mind he was a perfect ogre. He was big and fat, he always wore 
a white apron, and the way he swore at us boys was alarming. He 
was a terror in the afternoon, owing to the fact, I fancy, that he 
partook of the cup that cheers and sometimes inebriates with his 
midday meal. He seemed to take a fiendish delight in rejecting 
our work on the slightest pretext—and we were piecework. One 
afternoon, I shall never forget it, he so infuriated me by refusing 
to pass two gross of clock spindles I had made, that I flung 
them at him. It is hardly necessary to add that I was instantly 
‘ fired.’ 

I have often thought that the conduct of foremen largely 
depends upon the attitude of the heads of a firm. If the principal 
is in the habit of bullying the works manager, that gentleman, 
feeling humiliated and annoyed, will sternly rebuke his assistant 
without apparent cause. The angry assistant manager will probably 
seek out the shop foreman and soundly rate him, and the annoy- 
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ance of the foreman will be reflected in his attitude towards the 
several charge-hands. 

‘The old man’s got ’em this morning,’ says the charge-hand 
to his particular crony in the shop. ‘ He’s like a bear with a sore 
head.... I’m just about fed up... !’ 

And off he goes to bully an inoffensive labourer who happens 
to be momentarily idle. 

The boss of one establishment I worked at was a kindly, courteous 
gentleman who treated us as human beings, and every foreman 
I came in contact with—and I worked in three different depart- 
ments—was a good chap to work for. 

Harry Scetrini, a Cockney of Italian extraction, was a curious 
customer. His small ferrety eyes, pointed beard and protruding 
jaw (which he kept busy all day chewing tobacco) gave him a for- 
bidding appearance, and his gruff voice and abrupt manner, to 
say nothing of his lurid language, gave one the impression that he 
was a bit of a bully. The man could not keep still. He rushed 
about the shop, his jaws working like the devil chewing shag— 
expectorating all over the place—watching us at work, sometimes 
telling us we were not doing enough, but for all his brusqueness, 
his hurry, and his swearing, he was far from being a Simon Legree. 
Himself a tiptop mechanic, he was only too pleased to show a man 
how to handle a job properly. I know I learned quite a few 
‘ wrinkles’ from old Harry Scetrini—king of the sanguinary Jews, 
as one shopmate facetiously dubbed him. 

_ Although I worked for the man for more than two years I 
signally failed to develop a fondness for Alec Coombs. He was 
not exactly a bully—he was rather too subtle for that—but he was 
fat and greasy, and a ‘ piecemaster,’ a species of exploiter now 
happily extinct in the engineering industry. The piecemaster, 
usually a foreman, contracted with the firm to do the work in bulk 
at a given price, employing his own labour and paying them what- 
ever wages or prices he could persuade them to accept. At the 
end of the week, the piecemaster drew the money from the firm, 
and himself paid his men, ofttimes in a neighbouring public-house. 
This pernicious system led to many abuses. Unscrupulous piece- 
masters, not content with making big profits by cutting rates and 
speeding up the men, often exacted toll on pay-day, and the men, 
anxious to ‘curry favour’ in the hope of getting the best jobs, 
were only too willing to pay. Suspicion, jealousy and corruption 
were rife, and it was in order to stop these abuses that Charles 
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Bradlaugh initiated the Act of Parliament prohibiting the payment 
of wages in public-houses. Alec Coombs worked as a turner, and 
although he did not attempt to exact toll from us and always 
paid the wages in the shop, he took very good care to keep the 
best paying jobs for himself, with the result that whilst we found 
it difficult to get our money, he usually got away with £10 or £12 
a week. I was not the only one who disliked Alec Coombs. 

In dodging about from shop to shop, one meets contrasts in 
foremen and managers. This week a man may be working for a 
foreman who is a frightful bully : next week, in another shop, both 
manager and foreman may be men well worth working for. When 
I went to the District Railway car sheds at Ealing, the roof was 
scarcely finished, and the place was still under the management 
of the American contractors. The ‘ Master Mechanic,’ as the works 
manager was termed, was a typical ‘Yank’ named Ward, who 
addressed everybody as ‘ Mr. Man,’ and ‘ goddam ’ was his favourite 
expletive. The plant and staff was then being transferred from 
the old works at Lillie Bridge, Fulham, and in the course of time 
the news went round the shop that the Americans were quitting, 
and that a Mr. Ellison was coming to take charge of the machine 
and fitting shop. 

‘Who is this Mr. Ellison ?’’ we enquired of each other, anxious 
to know the type of man we were to work for, but nobody seemed 
to know. All we could glean was that he had worked at Lillie 
Bridge for many years. Some had heard, of course, that he was 
a ‘ruddy swine’ to work for, whilst others had been told that he 
was not too bad. All we could do was to wait and see. 

‘That’s him!’ exclaimed one of the men one Monday morning. 
‘That short, white-haired man whom old Ward is showing round, 
that’s old Ellison.’ 

Next day Mr. Ellison introduced himself to us all. He was 
an old-time mechanic, quick and alert, with a merry little twinkle 
in his eye. ‘Old Teddie’s all right,’ we told each other in a very 
short time. And so he was. He never ordered us to do anything 
—he asked us. ‘I’d like you to do this little job for me,’ he would 
say in such a way that we felt he was asking a favour of us. And 
when the job was finished it was ‘ Thank you, Bill, Tom, Dick or 
Harry,’ as the case may be. ‘ You’ve made a nice job of that. 
And now, I suppose, you will want another job.’ Ofttimes he stood 
by my lathe relating little anecdotes. Well, no. They were not 
all what one would call ‘ drawing-room ’ stories, but they were not 
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too bad, and in the telling of them he laughed until the tears came, 
Not a man would breathe a word against old Teddie Ellison—all 
would do any mortal thing for him. When knocking-off time came, 
we vied with each other to help him with his coat. 

‘Let me see,’ he would ask pompously, patting his chest, ‘ have 
I given you anything yet ?’ 

And slipping his fingers into his pocket he produced—a cough 
lozenge ! 

Dear old Teddie. He won the respect of everybody. When 
the old chap with the scythe eventually claimed him, his mortal 
remains were followed to the grave by representatives of the 
management, of the men in the shop, and of his trade union. 

What a contrast to the next manager I worked for! In deference 
to his relatives we will suppress his real name and call him Mr. 
Brady. One evening, an employee was courteous enough to accord 
Mr. Brady a nod of recognition when passing him in the street. 
The man was sacked next day. We were shedding our garments 
preparatory to starting work one morning, and my pal forgot to 
take his pipe from his mouth. Mr. Brady happened along and 
sacked him on the spot. There was no danger of fire or explosion, 
it was just a question of ‘discipline.’ Mr. Brady was a soulless 
tyrant. I can see him now, marching round the shop with a satur- 
nine scowl on his face—he never smiled—bullying and grumbling 
at everybody, and the remarks of the men as they bent to their 
work still ring in my ears. 

‘Billy O, boys! Here comes Brady!’ 

‘—_— him, the —— —— b——!’ 

‘Wish the shafting would fall on his 

‘And kill the rotten old b 

The expletives are quite unprintable. 

In order to handle a rather difficult job, I had to reverse the 
lathe and turn the tool upsidedown Being anything but a mechanic, 
Mr. Brady could not understand such procedure. 

“Why are you running the lathe backwards?” he barked at 
me one morning. 

Thoroughly fed up with the job,I didn’t care what happened. 

“ Because I am sick and tired of seeing it running the other 
way,” I barked at him. 

My word! He was surprised! If looks could kill I would 
have been carried out of the shop a corpse that day. For fully 
a minute he glared at me, and then, probably too full for words, 
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he turned on his heel and strode away. And what a roar of delight 
went through the shop when he had gone! I fully expected to be 
‘pieced up’ that evening, but for some unknown reason I was 
disappointed. 

Thinking he might catch the fitters and boilermakers idling 
in the shipyard, the ingenious Mr. Brady conceived the idea of 
donning an old boilersuit and griming his face, and walking around 
the boats in the fond hope that he would pass unrecognised. What 
a consummate ass the man was to think he could deceive men who 
were continually on the watch for him! True he passed unnoticed 
for a day or two, and many men wondered why they were sum- 
marily discharged without apparent reason, but he was soon 
‘rumbled,’ and spanners, hammers, bolts, plates, lengths of piping, 
etc., began to frequently fall dangerously near the tyrant’s head. 
Indeed, one man offered to ‘ do him in ’ properly if we would promise 
to look after his wife and children in the event of him having to pay 
the supreme penalty for the deed. For a long time this man had 
to be watched when Mr. Brady was about. Incredible as this 
story may seem, it is perfectly true—I knew both men very well 
indeed. However, the men decided to stop Mr. Brady’s spying, 
and one evening a lump of waste, steeped in thick dirty oil, caught 
that beloved gentleman full in the face, causing him to beat a hasty 
and undignified retreat. What a sight he looked as he rushed 
through the shop to his office. I leave the reader to imagine the 
audible remarks of the men! Unable to discover who actually 
threw the missile, he sacked four men who were working near by, 
but he stopped his despicable spying. 

Mr. Brady eventually left to go to Erith, but the Kentish 
men would have none of him. They threatened to strike unless 
he was removed—indeed, I believe they did cease work. He was 
stoned as he rode through the streets in his carriage, and the crowds 
became so menacing that he had to seek police protection. His 
stay in Erith was very short, and we next heard that he had gone 
to Sheffield, where he was accorded the same treatment as he 
received in Erith. It is believed that he eventually left the country. 
This much-hated man, we learned (it’s surprising how we learn 
these things), was an ‘organiser,’ employed by an employers’ 
federation to go into different shops to organise production, to 
introduce the premium bonus system of payment by results, and 
to impose the ‘Taylor’ system of works management. If ever 
a man was responsible for retarding production and instilling 
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hatred of employers in the hearts of men, that man was Mr. 
Brady. 

Mr. Cook, the machine shop foreman, was quite a good fellow. 
Despite the fact that Brady harassed and bullied him almost 
beyond endurance, probably with the object of driving him out 
of the works, Mr. Cook maintained his dignity and manhood, and 
he was universally liked. 

I once worked for Mr. Simms of magneto fame. He always 
took a personal interest in the firm and in the employees, and I 
vividly recall one Christmas Eve when he called us all into his 
office, gave us a glass of port and a cigar apiece, thanked us for 
our services during the year, shook each of us by the hand, and 
wished everyone a Merry Christmas. In the quest for work some 
time ago I received an invitation to call at Simms’ Motor Units, 
I responded, and found that the passing years had only aged Mr. 
Simms. Still personally interested in the works and employees, 
no one could enter the services of the firm without first interviewing 
Mr. Simms. He was busy in his private workshop when I saw him. 
After asking the usual questions in that quiet, courteous, friendly 
tone I so well remembered although twenty years had elapsed, 
he enquired what I had been doing during those years, whether or 
no I was married, how many children I had and their ages, and 
other intimate questions in no way connected with the job I was 
seeking. Why he should ask such questions I do not pretend to 
know, but then Mr. Simms is quite an extraordinary type of 
employer. 

Mr. Prescott was a typical American, an expert mechanic, 
and the boss of a small shop in Clerkenwell. He was precision 
mad, and always carried a micrometer in his pocket with which 
he checked every job taken to him. The following story was 
going round the shops some years ago, and is still remembered by 
many. The tale is well worth relating, although its veracity is 
somewhat. cloudy. 

One day a man took a spindle to old Prescott, who, after care- 
fully checking it with his micrometer, said: 

‘Hm! That’s a verra good job, Mr. Man, verra good. But 
it’s just a shade on the ‘full’ side. Take it back to the lathe and 
ease it a bit. Don’t take much off—just a mere thought.’ 

Unfortunately, so the story goes, as the man was skimming 
the spindle (old Prescott forbade the use of file or emery cloth) 
the tool ‘dipped,’ badly scoring the job. 
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‘Oh! Hell!’ he exclaimed to his next-door neighbour. 
‘Look what I’ve done! What will old Prescott say when he 
sees it ?” 

‘The only thing you can do,’ advised the other man, ‘is to 
turn out the score mark and take it back to the old man. Ten 
to one he won’t “mic ”’ it again.’ 

But the old man did ‘ mic’ it again. 

‘My God, Mr. Man!’ he ejaculated, wrathfully. ‘What the 
hell do you call this? I told you to take a mere thought off the 
thing !’ 

‘I know you did, guv’nor,’ replied the man. ‘JZ thought an 
eighth of an inch. What the devil did you think ?’ 

I shall always remember Mr. Collier, the manager of a small 
shop I worked in not many years ago. He was for ever talking 
about ‘system,’ ‘organisation,’ and ‘production.’ What he 
wanted, he told me when I applied for the job, was a man used to 
quick production on the lathe; one who could get some system 
of shop organisation, so that he could go out and obtain more 
orders for the firm. And he drew dazzling and alluring pictures 
of the prospects of the business, and of the wonderful and lucrative 
job I would have if I would only relieve him of some of the respon- 
sibility of running the shop, organise the sequence of operations, 
and reduce the amount of scrap which was emanating from the 
machines. Having had previous experience of such men, I was 
under no delusions as to the difficulties to be overcome. For 
nearly three years I endeavoured to get order out of chaos—and, 
believe me, the place was in a chaotic condition—and with some 
measure of success. The organisation began to run smoothly, 
the quality and quantity of the work improved, and scrap was all 
but eliminated. But this was only achieved in the teeth of fierce 
opposition from Mr. Collier. 

In all spheres of life there are men in authoritative positions 
who, whilst they everlastingly complain about the amount of work 
they have to do, and bemoan the scarcity of the ‘right type of 
man to assist me,’ bitterly oppose anyone who would relieve them 
of some of the work and responsibility. Mr. Collier was one such. 
His perverted egotism would not permit him to allow anyone to 
have any responsibility in his shop. He persistently interfered 
with everything that was done to organise production—and insisted 
upon being consulted on every little detail, however trivial. When 
the operations on a job were laid out in an orderly and economical 
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fashion, he deliberately upset all arrangements by insisting upon 
another method. And he was one of the worst type of bully— 
the smooth-tongued smiler. I have known him to begin the 
day’s work by striding round the shop to flagellate the men with 
stinging and usually undeserved sarcasm, and then adjourn to 
an adjacent café to brood over a cup of coffee. Meanwhile the 
angry men stood in groups discussing Mr. Collier in choice work- 
shop invective. 

A young man, quite a promising chap, was employed as rate- 
fixer, but Mr. Collier would not let him fix rates. In less than 
three months, the young fellow was worried out of the shop. The 
next rate-fixer, a very clever young man who had just taken his 
degree as B.Sc. (Engineering) London, met with the same fate. 
That youth often cried to me with vexation at Mr. Collier’s insults, 
He stayed six months and obtained another berth. First-class 
mechanics came, stayed a few days, and packed up. Meanwhile 
Mr. Collier continued to moan that he could not get men to suit him ! 
By. continually rowing with the man, I contrived, as I have said, 
to establish some order in the shop, and I secured the confidence 
of the men. I rather think the mental strain contributed towards 
the breakdown in health which I sustained. The kindly Mr. 
Collier sent me a dismissal note whilst I was on my back with the 
flu. ..! I was recently informed that the place is now in a 
thoroughly disorganised condition, and the works manager is worse 
than ever. I sometimes think that this type of manager lives in 
constant fear of losing his job, probably realising that his own 
incompetence would be revealed to the boss should anyone relieve 
him (the manager) of any responsibility. 

Mr. Haydock was similarly fussy, although he was by no means 
a bully or a hypocrite. He employed me to take complete charge 
of a tiny shop of which he was the sole proprietor, ‘so that I can 
get out more, Mr. Watson.’ The man may have desired to get 
out more, but he simply would not leave the works for five minutes. 
All day long he walked about the shop using the most foul language, 
even to the boys. When he began to swear at me I thought it 
time to quit... ! 

‘I am an electrician,’ said another small entrepreneur I worked 
for, ‘and I recognise my colossal ignorance of any mechanical 
engineering. I want a man to take sole charge of my shop. . . !’ 
His colossal ignorance was apparent when, within a week, he tried 
to teach me turning, which thoroughly amused me. Mr. Barker 
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was indeed a funny fellow, but withal a good man to work for. 
And how different from Mr. Methven, yet another of my bosses. 

‘Good morning, Watson,’ he said on the second day I started, 
‘Have you come to join the happy family? I do hope you will 
be comfortable.’ 

He certainly did his best to make us so. Soap powder, towels 
and hot water for washing were provided. The shop-boy made 
tea for us morning and afternoon, and twice a day the shop was 
sprayed to kill the germs of influenza: an abundance of hot water 
radiators were installed for the cold weather. Mr. Methven never 
interfered with the management—he had implicit trust in his 
foreman and in the men. He loved to walk round the shop and 
chat to us, compliment us on our work, and ask if we were quite 
comfortable. His method of paying wages was quite unique. 
During Friday afternoon the foreman received intimation that all 
was ready, and one by one we entered the manager’s office, where 
Mr. Methven was seated behind a counter. With a beaming 
face he would exclaim, ‘Ah! Watson?’ as he placed a receipt 
form on the counter. Whilst I was affixing my signature, he counted 
out the notes, silver and coppers, carefully laying them out on the 
counter and, as I picked them up he genially exclaimed, ‘ Thank 
you, Watson, thank you.’ 

Ernie Ferry, the foreman, was a typical East London mechanic, 
even to the old-fashioned red bandana and celluloid collar, both 
now almost obsolete amongst engineers. He was a very clever 
craftsman, and just as Mr. Methven trusted him, so did he trust 
us—and we him—with the result that the shop was happy, com- 
fortable and efficient. 

To take another case, I am quite sure that Mr. Mepsted and I 
were mutually attracted towards each other, a statement that will 
be fully appreciated when I say that in 1915, when I entered his 
service, I looked upon all employers as hereditary enemies. Indeed, 
I well remember Mr. Mepsted asking me one day, after I had 
been with him about six months, ‘ Well, Bill,—he addressed us 
all by Christian name,—‘ what do you think of me?’ 

‘As Ernie Mepsted,’ I replied after some hesitation, ‘I think 
you are a very nice fellow, and I like you; but as Mr. Mepsted, 
my employer, you are my hereditary enemy.’ 

Being a man of understanding and a thorough sportsman, he 
just laughed instead of sacking me, as most bosses would have done. 
The mellowing influence of the passing years causes us to modify 
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our views considerably concerning employers. During the four 
and a half years I remained in his employ, aye, and for some years 
after, we were more like pals than employer and workman. N oticing 
this intimacy, some of my shopmates accused me of being a ‘ traitor 
to the working class!’ 

In 1915 the business was very small. The managerial staff 
comprised Mr. Mepsted and his partner, who acted as business 
manager and works manager respectively, an old clerk and one 
typist—there was no foremen. The workmen numbered about 
eight. There was no time-recording clock and no system of check- 
ing in or out. We booked our own time. 

‘I don’t want a clock,’ Mr. Mepsted said to me on one occasion, 
‘I want only those men in my works whom I can trust.’ 

Fine ideals, no doubt, but unhappily not yet practicable when 
dealing with large numbers of workmen. As the firm grew and the 
number of employees increased, it was difficult for Mr. Mepsted 
to keep in close contact with the men; abuses became flagrant, 
and a clock was installed. For a long time I strenuously refused 
to use the thing, but I had to conform eventually. Mr. Mepsted 
was most happy when paying the wages. He was all smiles, full 
of fun, and he had an apt remark for each of us as he handed out 
the pay envelopes. And many a man received ten shillings or a 
pound more than he expected, ‘ because the job paid, Bill,’ he 
would afterwards explain. He was the soul of generosity. No 
man went to him for a loan in vain when in financial straits through 
domestic troubles. He would lend five pounds without a murmur 
and without a receipt, and he never stopped repayments from 
wages unless asked to do so—he trusted the men to repay when 
they could. I am sore afraid, alas, that the trust was sometimes 
betrayed ! 

Success: had little effect on Mr. Mepsted’s attitude towards 
his employees. Even when the business assumed such proportions 
as to prevent him keeping in close touch with us, and when I 
knew him to be making good profits, he was the same Mepsted 
as when we were but a dozen strong. He had a kindly greeting 
for everyone as he hurried through the shop, and we all smiled 
with real pleasure as we said to each other, ‘ Here’s old “ Meppie.”’ 
Yes, Mr. Mepsted was a great man to work for—and a good friend. 
The time came when I was reluctantly compelled to leave him, 
for reasons which need not be entered into here, and although he 
was not able to give me employment, he rendered valuable and 
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tangible assistance during the dark days following the Armistice. 
And I know very well that I was not the only one he helped. I 
may mention in passing that it was whilst working for Mr. Mepsted 
that I met Claude Falkiner, the famous billiards player, who came 
there to work on munitions. We had many interesting chats on 
trade unionism, politics, the War, billiards, and other topics, and 
I trust Mr. Falkiner found me as likeable as I discovered him to be. 

I have endeavoured to describe some of the bosses, foremen, 
and managers I have worked for during thirty-three years’ work- 
shop itineracy. In order to run a shop successfully, a man must 
necessarily be a disciplinarian and an organiser, but it is possible 
to be both and yet command the respect and willing obedience of 
the men. It seems to me that, just as the men are apt to think 
all bosses, foremen and managers are bullies and tyrants, so are 
many in authority obsessed with the idea that tyranny and bully- 
ing are synonymous with authority. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The Methvens and Mepsteds are far better 
organisers and disciplinarians than the Bradys and Colliers. For 
the former, men will work whether the boss is about or out; for 
the latter, men will make a pretence of working only whilst the 
employer isin the shop. Of the large number of men I have lworked 
for only two were abominable bullies, and one of those (Mr. Collier) 
was, on rare occasions it is true, quite cheery and amiable. The 
others had their idiosyncrasies, of course, but one cannot truth- 
fully say they were hateful. Responsibility carries with it many 
little troubles, worries and irritations, and the most genial of men 
get irascible at times. After all, their purpose is to make the 
business pay, and if things happen to go wrong, they have to bear 
the blame. 

I do not share the view held by many that the boss is all right, 
it’s the ‘ understrappers.’ When the inspectors found some tons 
of rotten fruit going into a big jam factory some years ago, the 
proprietor said, ‘I knew nothing about it. It was my manager.’ 
But there is no evidence that the manager was suitably punished. 
Similarly in the workshop. Bosses usually know the temperament 
of the subordinates, and they rarely interfere when they have ample 
evidence of tyranny, a circumstance which has always puzzled me. 

My observations lead me to the conclusion that there is a marked 
change in the attitude of employers, foremen and managers towards 
the workmen. The Methvens are increasing and the Bradys 
decreasing in numbers. But there is still something lacking. 
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The best fellow in the world will be unable to obtain good results 
from workmen unless he thoroughly understands the psychology 
of the workshop and of the men. That is what makes me say that 
employers generally do not exercise sufficient judgment in selecting 
men to take charge. 

As rationalisation develops the problem of management will 
come more and more to the front, and maybe some system will 
be devised whereby only men of the right temperament will be 
selected for managerial posts. In the meantime much could be 
done to harmonise the workshops if the men dropped the idea 
that all men in charge are tyrants, and realised that they are not 
so black as they are painted, and that they desire only to make 
the business pay. And bosses, managers and foremen should 
remember that the true disciplinarian leads—he does not attempt 
todrive.... 




















THE LIAR AND THE UNICORN. 
BY CHARLES LLOYD-JONES. 


Pizzi, the unicorn, had come carefully along a slippery path of 
light all the way from Gamma of the Dragon, a considerable star, 
to visit a poet in Bloomsbury, a vociferous admirer of unicorns. 
At least, that was what he pretended. Actually he had left the 
Dragon before Chaucer had written a line, but about four days’ 
journey from Earth he had run into a broadcast poem or two and 
had made up his mind there and then that their author would 
probably be more hospitable than the gentlemen who talked about 
steel and electrons, or the creatures (men or beasts) who made 
strange, almost rhythmic, noises and sounded extremely dangerous. 
Hourly now the Earth was increasing in size. It had lost its phos- 
phorescent glow and the divisions between continent and ocean 
were clearly visible. Pizzi was a little nervous and not at all sure 
where he wanted to land. He had supposed that as soon as there 
was a view through the tumbling, scrambling clouds, he would be 
able to identify Bloomsbury quite easily ; for quite apart from the 
broadcast poems, the air was full of brain-waves; and naturally, 
even when he got fairly close to the Earth and was in all the medley 
of the weak waves, those he could identify were the strong ones, 
that had met him full of self-assurance some years before. 

Where they came from must, he thought, be a very large and 
prominent place. Yet nothing was to be seen except some land 
and some ordinary oceans. He had heard of one of the oceans. 
People were always trying to fly over it. But as they had no 
noteworthy quality except their strange uncertainty about whether 
they could fly or not (a question, Pizzi thought, that even a hen 
could have answered) he had forgotten the ocean’s name and theirs. 

Fizz! Pizzi was in the Karth’s atmosphere and his finicky 
indecision about a landing-place was gone like a moth’s wing in a 
furnace. Somersaulting down the sky, hotter every minute, steam- 
ing like a comet, he realised that he was going uncomfortably 
fast even for a unicorn. Any one of those despised oceans looked 
very comfortable and cool now. But the oceans disappeared with 
the thought, swallowed under the ugly pancake of land that spread 
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and spread below him and filled the world. The land had nasty 
rough points on it, jutting upwards. He shut his eyes, sickened 
by the smell of his own singeing hoofs. When he opened them 
the land below him from horizon to horizon was dazzling star- 
white ; there were rainbows above it and rivers of jewels in its 
valleys. ‘This must be Bloomsbury,’ Pizzi thought, and at that 
moment he landed on his tail at the top of the Cresta Run. Seven- 
teen-fiftieths of a second later there was no Cresta Run. Pizzi was 
sitting on his lamentably diminished tail at the bottom. He was 
bruised and breathless. Through a cloud of steam he heard voices. 

‘Never seen such a thaw in my life.’ 

‘It’s disgusting.’ 

‘ Nothing’s been right since we changed to that hotel. I told 
Mrs. Mallow it wasn’t worth paying the extra.’ 

“It’s frightfully careless of people not to warn us that this 
might happen. It’s Cook’s job to warn people.’ 

‘Thank God you won’t be able to get me down that thing 
again for a day or two.’ 

‘Do any of you ladies and gentlemen happen to have seen my 
aunt ?’ a quiet little voice insinuated itself. 

Pizzi realised that his horn was decorated like a parody of a 
Maypole with a tweed hat and a feather boa. He hoped that 
nothing very uncomfortable had happened to the gentleman’s 
aunt. 

‘ You great clumsy brute !—ooh I’m terrified of horses—Alfred ! 
Alfred !!’ Aunt had emerged shocked from a snow-drift at Pizzi’s 
feet and was still shouting for Alfred as she disappeared into another 
six feet away. The steam cleared a little. Pizzi was recovering 
his breath. He saw he was surrounded by melting snow and a 
little way away were more bipeds like Aunt. 

‘Good God! It’s a unicorn,’ said a red-faced man. ‘I’ve 
not seen a unicorn since I was up the Zambesi, shooting with Billy 
Bundle—’ 

‘Now then, Colonel,’ a younger man broke in. There were 
a lot of young men about. But they had come to the Run to 
use it. They had nothing to say. They had always found silence 
the best retort to the unexpected. 

‘It can’t be a unicorn,’ said a thin-faced woman. ‘It’s a 
spiritualistic forgery. That woman at the hotel last night who was 
talking such nonsense. Positively. Quite anti-Freud.’ Making 
up with dogmatic vigour what she lacked of grammar, she was 
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successfully explaining Pizzi away altogether, but the red-faced 
man interrupted her. 

‘Hush, don’t chatter. He’ll be off once he sees or hears us. 
I'll go and get a gun. I know how to move so as not to startle 
game. Don’t any of you others stir.’ 

‘It’s a mirage, of course,’ said a woman with a screaming 
voice. ‘ You always get mirages when there’s a sudden heat.’ 

‘Keep quiet,’ shouted the Colonel. 

More voices. 

‘T’'ll bet it’s an advertisement.’ 

‘What of ?’ 

‘I don’t know what of. But it’s jolly good.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ bellowed the Colonel, and stamped off across 
the snow. Pizzi trotted after him. Being immortal he was not 
afraid of guns, and the traditional old man’s desire to shoot hinted 
a suspicion at least that unicorns existed. For that Pizzi liked 
him. The others had called him a thaw, a forgery, a mirage, an 
advertisement: most offensive names. He meant to ask the 
Colonel his whereabouts. It was of no use asking someone who 
took him for an advertisement. He imagined that bipeds got 
such knowledge as they had almost entirely from advertisements. 
They might be put out if a supposed advertisement questioned 
them. 

Pizzi tapped the hurrying Colonel on the shoulder with his 
horn and said, ‘ Bloomsbury ?’ expectantly. The Colonel, who 
had faced Turks, Afghans, inquisitive politicians, and a ‘ League 
of Nations Bazaar’ undismayed, flinched and flushed. Pizzi 
took the Colonel’s alarm for a tribute to his own formidable appear- 
ance. ‘Bloomsbury?’ he repeated. ‘I won’t hurt you.’ 

‘Damn you, sir, certainly not “Bloomsbury.” The Cavalry 
Club, Colonel Terence Arsenal, late Queen Anne’s Own Dragoons. 
Bloomsbury indeed ! ’ 

‘T’m sorry,’ Pizzi tried to explain, not quite certain why the 
Colonel was so angry. ‘ But I didn’t like to ask the others. They 
didn’t believe in me.’ 

‘I don’t believe in you, for that matter.’ 

‘But you were going to shoot me.’ 

‘Of course. It’s an infallible test. If I shoot you and the 
Natural History Museum will accept you, you're real. If they 
won't, youaren’t. I’ve had a hundred and three specimens accepted.’ 

‘Will you please tell me how to get to Bloomsbury ?’ Pizzi 
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asked very humbly: for he understood now what kind of man he 
had disturbed. A dreamy idealistic young unicorn, earth-gazing 
and a little indolent, he regarded men of action with mingled 
jealousy and respect. 

“You’ve got four legs. Use them,’ said the Colonel. ‘ You 
don’t fall from heaven and demand wheels the moment you land, 
surely to goodness. The world’s full enough of rampaging _half- 
wits turning decent cavalry men into bus conductors and trying 
to get about at speeds God never intended. Machine-mad, that’s 
what they are.’ 

‘But how shall I—— ?’ 

The Colonel disregarded him. 

‘Nothing but wheels and noise.’ 

‘Yes: but which—— ?’ 

‘And foul smells.’ 

‘But which way ——?’ 

‘Speed, speed, speed. As if a fellow who goes three miles 
faster than I go is a better man than me.’ 

‘But please tell me——’ 

‘As if having a faster machine made a man a more useful 
citizen.’ 

‘But they don’t go very fast, do they ?’ said Pizzi, giving in 
at last. ; 
‘Disgusting speeds, indecent speeds. You never saw such 
speeds.’ 

Pizzi believed the Colonel; and since he had himself averaged 
something over five hundred million miles an hour from Gamma 
of the Dragon he was properly impressed. But he did wonder 
where on Earth the machine-fiends found room for their activities. 
Modestly, however, he did not mention how fast he could gallop, 
and in his silence then began the series of misunderstandings 
which at last undermined the Colonel’s character. 

Earth’s atmosphere was making Pizzi hungry. He could see 
that the Colonel wanted an audience. So he listened, impatiently, 
but with a purpose, and the Colonel lamented gallant horses 
discredited and anxious parents left at home while speed-machines 
tore round the world out of control of the boys and girls who 
lounged in them. When the Colonel was a youngster the man 
who couldn’t manage his mount had had to make way for a better, 
but now nervous wrecks were let loose with power they did not 
even understand, and the world was in a very bad way indeed. 
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‘Would you like a ride now?’ said Pizzi cunningly. The 
Colonel could hardly refuse him a meal after the best ride of his life. 

The Colonel looked at the snow-covered hillside, but being 
a Queen Anne’s Own Dragoon he said nothing and mounted. 
Pizzi did not want to offend this old gentleman who had such a 
hatred of speed. He went down over rock and snow and ice at 
little more than thirty miles an hour. When they met a speed- 
machine he would hurry. If they could pass it and prove that 
legs were still better than wheels surely the Colonel would look 
after him all his life. Curious sounds were now coming from the 
Colonel. Pizzi jumped to the conclusion that they were sounds 
of fury at the sight of machines on the road that was now just 
below them. Once on the road he quickened his pace slightly, 
the noises from the Colonel became fainter but more full of expres- 
sion. A car travelling at seventy miles an hour was just ahead of 
them overtaking a slightly slower car. Pizzi hopped over both 
cars and had gone a mile or two before he missed the Colonel. 
He knew now all he needed to know about earthly speeds. The 
bipeds’ machines were a lamentable joke, their mythical horse- 
manship could not even carry them ahead of their own sound. 
What a world for a unicorn to play in! 

At that moment the faster of the cars he had passed arrived. 
In it was the breathless Colonel and Mr. Joseph MacFash, upon 
whose ample person he had fallen when Pizzi jumped him off. 

Coincidence is the godmother of history. In different circum- 
stances the Colonel would not have accepted Mr. MacFash’s hos- 
pitality ; indeed he would probably not have allowed himself 
to know him. For Mr. MacFash was a financier of curious repute. 
But irreproachable gentlemen have from time to time been the 
associates and scapegoats of financiers no one could have expected 
them to know, and with less reason than is provided by a fall off 
aunicorn. It is a fact that by the time they came up with Pizzi 
the Colonel was talking confidentially to Mr. MacFash, and Mr. 
MacFash had seen a chance of exploiting both Pizzi and the Colonel 
for his own profit. 

‘Ah! There you are,’ said Mr. MacFash to Pizzi as if he were 
in the habit of mislaying unicorns any morning. ‘ Let’s see how 
fast you can gallop.’ 

‘You couldn’t,’ Pizzi was beginning to say. But he remem- 
bered that if he was to have any fun he must not give too much 
away, and cantered gently at about two miles a minute to the top 
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of a neighbouring mountain. He pretended to be breathless when 
he got back. 

‘ Fine,’ said Mr. MacFash. ‘ Now Colonel Arsenal wants meto 
arrange a race or two just to show these fellows with motor-cars 
that we—that’s to say you—could beat the fastest thing on wheels, 
Of course we don’t suppose you can really do that, but you could 
make any sports car look silly. It’s only just to score off the 
youngsters. There’s no catch in it.’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ said Pizzi, ‘ but I rather wanted to go and see 
a poet.’ 

‘When we’ve been running you for about a month the poet 
will be wanting to come and see you.’ 

‘That would be nicer,’ agreed Pizzi. ‘ Anyone who wins races 
is popular on Earth ?’ 

‘They are the only people who count at all.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘As a matter of fact, if you win a beauty competition you 
count too,’ said Mr. MacFash, dodging the question neatly. 

‘Can I win a beauty competition too ?’ 

‘You could if you had your horn removed.’ 

‘Oh! But I might need it. You see, suppose I wanted to 
clear some spiral nebula out of the way——’ 

‘That'll be all right.’ Mr. MacFash had no idea what spiral 


nebula was, but a very clear idea that his next new yacht depended ~ 


on Pizzi’s looking like a racehorse. ‘ You can have it made to 
_go on and off as you please. Just like the Colonel’s teeth. All 
the best-looking people have bits made removable. Show him 
how your teeth come out, Colonel,’ he finished, seeing that Pizzi 
still hesitated. 

The Colonel, not without some embarrassment, showed Pizzi 
his removable teeth, and Mr. MacFash to clinch the argument took 
off his hair and put it back again. Pizzi, very deeply impressed, 
allowed himself to be taken to an expert horn-mounter, who so 
altered his appearance that when his fore-lock was brushed down 
over the silver socket of his now detachable horn he looked exactly 
like a well-grown horse. 

‘Can I go and win a beauty competition now?’ asked Pizzi 
innocently. 

‘What about a race against one or two of these brats with 
noisy cars ?’ said the Colonel. It was the first suggestion he had 
made since Mr. MacFash took charge. 
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‘I think we’ll take him to England and give him a chance by 
racing him against ordinary horses fora start,’said Mr.MacFash sternly. 

‘But he’s not a horse really. I only agreed to have his horn 
off to fool the car-driving johnnies,’ protested the Colonel. 

‘That'll be all right. I only want to give him a gallop or two. 
You can tell the stewards he’s a unicorn if you like.’ 

So, for reasons no less weighty than have from time to time 
led irreproachable gentlemen to do in company with financiers 
things that no one would ever have expected them to do, the Colonel 
brought Pizzi to England. Pizzi found it very dull trotting beside 
Mr. MacFash’s car at an average of less than a mile a minute, but 
it was all part of the game. The Channel crossing, however, was 
another matter. He dared not tell the simpletons that he could 
jump the Channel more easily than either of them could jump a 
gate. He was penned up on a ship. He was disgustingly sick. 
And in the midst of his sickness he fell in love. She was an enor- 
mous Shire mare with a belly like a whale, moustaches finer than 
Colonel Arsenal’s, and the hairiest feet in Europe. She was not 
particularly beautiful: she was merely the first creature of opposite 
sex and similar appearance to himself that Pizzi had seen. One 
or two of Nature’s rules rank even in the stars. 

Pizzi was put ashore. His beloved was led away. The Colonel 
and Mr. MacFash registered their partnership in Pizzi, entire colt, 
aged three years, trained in France. The Colonel felt that Mr. 
MacFash was taking rather a lot upon himself, but being an irre- 
proachable gentleman he made no protest. He did mention to 
one of the stewards, after Pizzi had won his first race, that the 
animal was a unicorn, but he found it inadvisable to persist. The 
story got round three of his clubs that he had vowed he had seen 
a unicorn in Switzerland and people were nodding and whispering 
sympathetically : especially two High Court judges who had seen 
Pizzi arrive as clearly as he. 

The Colonel was naturally not at all happy. He was being 
dishonest, all through that infernal MacFash. Mr. MacFash had 
persuaded Pizzi to pretend that he was a real horse and only to 
win his races by the narrowest margin ; and Pizzi, revelling in the 
fun of fooling these crawling quadrupeds, had agreed willingly 
enough. Besides, he wanted to pass as a horse in case he was ever 
lucky enough to meet his beloved again. But he never saw her 
on a race-course. He supposed that she was too beautiful to 
have to work for her living. 
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The Colonel was unhappy too because they were not using 
Pizzi as he had intended. He had adopted the brute to race against 
motor-cars. 

‘I know you can beat horses,’ he said to Pizzi irritably. ‘I 
want to put a few of these speed-maniacs in their place.’ 

In that ambition was the germ of the Colonel’s moral degrada- 
tion, but Pizzi was a heavenly body and unconcerned with morals, 

‘But I think you exaggerate,’ he said quite sincerely. ‘I 
notice that most of the people keep their machines on the roads 
designed for them, and that the most nervous of the drivers, if 
they are afraid that they can’t control the fiery things, bring them 
to that marvellous London. Who designed it? I admire him 
so much. It was a brilliant thought to put young and unruly 
machines into such a maze, so that they could not possibly get 
out of hand and run away. I think your people manage their 
machines very strictly. They only allow the slowest and most 
sedate to operate in the open fields. Now, that’s very sensible.’ 

‘You’re a fool and MacFash is a crook,’ shouted the Colonel. 
and Pizzi was sorry for him because he had really been very kind. 
To oblige him Pizzi trotted against a car belonging to the Colonel’s 
son and beat it easily. He hoped the Colonel would be appeased, 
but ‘ He must have touched a hundred miles an hour,’ the Colonel 
complained to MacFash, ‘ and you’re wasting time running him at 
Ascot. I want to see what he can really do.’ 

‘If you think that the Gold Cup, the Hunt Cup, the Ascot 

_ Stakes, and five other races aren’t worth having, I do. And I’m 
letting people down light by only running him in two races a day.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ thought the Colonel, ‘ MacFash isn’t a crook after 
all. He could win all the races if he wanted to.’ So he put up 
with the arrangement as other irreproachable gentlemen have done 
before and will again. 

Of course Pizzi’s racing career was bound to be short. People 
started trying to make it difficult for him. Someone even persuaded 
the Jockey Club to make a rule that no horse was eligible to race 
at two separate meetings on the same day. It was difficult to get 
the Transport Workers’ Union to sanction the handling on Bank 
Holidays of the enormous amount of dead weight that handicappers 
made him carry. But he actually ended it himself. 

At the beginning of a two-mile race Pizzi saw near the course 
a brewer’s dray, and between the shafts stood what appeared to 
be his first and only love. Actually it was a middle-aged gelding 
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that had caught his eye. But there was the splendid stomach, 
there the huge hairy feet. Enraptured, Pizzi forgot the race. 
He stood still and yearned. The crowd screamed, ‘ The favourite’s 
left.’ The other horses plodded on. The betting seethed and was 
changed like the steady stare of a tropic sun in a cyclone. Pizzi 
took no notice, but nearly sighed his frantic jockey out of the saddle. 
Indeed the little man would have been down, had he not been 
strapped on (for Mr. MacFash took no risks). The other horses 
passed for the second round. The shouting was redoubled. Hight 
bookmakers sent their clerks to telegraph orders for new motor- 
cars. Pizzi saw the horse in the dray move towards him. His 
moment of fulfilment was near. Nearer came the dray, nearer 
to the winning-post swept the other racers. Then Pizzi recognised 
hismistake. Young, as unicorns go, inexperienced of love’s mockery, 
he sat on his haunches and cried. The cheers were frantic: three 
horses were fighting out the finish with not a neck between them. 
Three more lengths to go, two lengths; another stride. 

Pizzi saw what was happening. Forswearing love for ever, 
he had no intention of being done with conquest. For the first 
time on Earth he extended himself. Not quite sure how many 
times round the course he had to go he did an extra round to make 
sure and won by a neck. There was a certain amount of booing 
as the Colonel led Pizziin. The Colonel in his excitement at seeing 
his unicorn really gallop had not noticed that the unlucky jockey 
was dead. Further to mar a day that should have been a triumph 
the stewards demanded an explanation of Pizzi’s previous running. 

‘But he’s always won,’ said the Colonel simply. 

‘But he’s burnt up our turf,’ said a steward. 

‘But I told Sir Mandible Person that he was a unicorn,’ said 
the Colonel. 

‘But your partner told several owners that the socket in the 
—er—animal’s forehead was a tube to the brain instead of the more 
usual tube in the wind-pipe. And you know the result. Our 
bloodstock has been decimated by experiments.’ 

‘But I can put that right. He can stand at stud to mares 
you gentlemen approve of for no fee at all.’ 

At this point Pizzi lost his head and forgot his instructions. 

‘When I marry,’ he said loudly, ‘I marry for love, and there’s 
only one mare in the world for me.’ 

At that the enquiry ended. The Jockey Club at once made a 
tule that any quadruped disputing the Club’s decision should be 
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barred from all further racing. The Colonel was compelled to 
resign from all his clubs, and, having nothing very original to say, 
said loudly and sadly and often, ‘ I can’t think why I allowed myself 
to be persuaded by that fellow MacFash.’ None of the other 
irreproachable gentlemen who from time to time are similarly 
persuaded could give him an explanation. Mr. MacFash, having 
for once got a generous price about Pizzi, gave up his share in him 
to the Colonel and bought that yacht. 

The Colonel, abandoned by all his old friends, found himself 
surrounded by new acquaintances. He was slightly dazzled. But 
at least he could race Pizzi as he pleased now. The weeks during 
which Pizzi had been on the Turf had fattened the worm in the 
Colonel’s mind. Morning after morning now the old antagonist 
of speed was listening eagerly to talk of supercharging and stream- 
lining, hunting in garages and factories for an opponent who could 
really extend Pizzi. For Pizzi, contemptuous of speed and not 
understanding (being only heavenly) that the Colonel did not still 
despise speed too, would never do more than just beat his opponents 
by inches. His heart was set on finding that fat mare; for her 
alone would he hurry. 

One by one the makers of cars retired from competition. In 
one week Pizzi beat seven aeroplanes over courses from three 
kilometres to five hundred miles. But never had he to go one 


twentieth of the speed he had once shown on a race-course. The ~ 


Colonel grew fretful. 

‘It’s marvellous,’ he told the journalist he now kept in constant 
- attendance. ‘If only I could find something to extend him Pizzi 
would do five hundred milesan hour. I’mcertain. I’m conquering 
—I mean we are witnessing the conquest of time and space. You 
might introduce that phrase into an article. I think it’s rather 
original.’ 

‘You’re looking a lot older lately,’ said the journalist, who 
had used the phrase rather more often than he cared to remember. 

‘It’s hard work being a pioneer,’ said the Colonel. He plucked 
an unlighted cigarette from his lip and threw it impatiently down. 
He was waiting for the result of a trial flight by Pizzi’s latest 
challenger. No lady who ever fell asleep at the wheel while driving 
her hundred and one thousandth mile in the hundred and one 
thousandth minute was more deeply drugged by speed than he. 

The latest challenger killed himself at 437°313 miles an hour 
when Pizzi was only leading by about a length. Encouraged by 
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this, a still later challenger reached a speed of 438°597 miles an hour 
and lived, but Pizzi beat him by a length and a half. ‘Isn’t it 
fun?’ Pizzi whispered to the Colonel. 

‘Five hundred,’ muttered the Colonel. His face was grey, 
his hand unsteady. ‘You must have done five hundred that 
last day on the Turf.’ 

Pizzi had done three miles on that notorious day in rather 
less than one fifty-thousandth of a second. He supposed that 
the Colonel was at least a judge of pace by this time and would 
know what he meant when he said, ‘I wasn’t doing anything like 
five hundred.’ But the Colonel, discouraged by his apparent 
pessimism, spent a sleepless night and offered to share the expenses 
of the next challenger if only he could get Pizzi fully extended. 

Thousand by thousand, hundred by hundred, ten by ten and 
pound by pound the Colonel squandered his fortune. Aeroplane 
after aeroplane was built and beaten. He pushed Pizzi past the 
five hundred miles an hour mark more by luck than by anything 
else. He was nearly penniless and could afford no more aeroplanes. 
Desperately, he almost thought of entering Pizzi, dyed a new colour, 
at some foreign race-meeting. But before he yielded to the tempta- 
tion he met a quartermaster-sergeant of his old regiment who sold 
him a surplus rifle for six-and-sixpence. 

On a range at daybreak the Colonel lay with the rifle-butt 
in his shoulder. His lips were set. He was on the two-hundred- 
yard mark, Pizzi was on the six-hundred-yard mark waiting for 
the flag to drop as the Colonel fired. Pizzi was extremely bored. 
He had been told that he was expected to beat the bullet to the 
butts. If he failed the Colonel proposed to use his second (and 
last) cartridge on himself. For the first time Pizzi suspected that 
there was something wrong with the Colonel. He must be taking 
these races seriously. It was time the Colonel was made to think. 

Down went the flag. Pizzi yawned, and overtaking the bullet 
about half way kicked it to one side. He finished the course at a 
walk, taking three minutes for the last hundred yards. The markers 
were still waiting for the bullet. 

‘I passed it and kicked it away,’ said Pizzi, but they did not 
believe him and signalled a miss to the Colonel. 

‘That was lucky,’ thought the Colonel. ‘Pizzi was dead 
beat. He walked in.’ And he was not to be persuaded to let 
Pizzi race again that morning. However, he talked about the 
speed Pizzi must have done and for the first time he claimed that 
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he had ‘ touched five hundred in one burst,’ as a man might who 
thinks his speedometer registers too much but is afraid to check 
his suspicion and find it true. Pizzi had touched five million and 
was beginning to see no fun at all in being outside the scope of human 
calculation. After the abortive trial he demanded his horn. 

* You’re nothing but a speed maniac yourself,’ he told the Colonel, 
‘I’m going to look up that poet I came to see and I’m going to find 
that mare.’ 

‘But you're getting better all the time,’ pleaded the Colonel. 
‘Don’t give up when we’re just on the very threshold of success,’ 

‘ What’s success ?’ 

‘ Well—say—seven hundred and fifty miles an hour.’ 

“Is that more successful than winning a beauty competition?’ 

‘Don’t quibble, for goodness’ sake.’ 

‘My good colonel,’ said Pizzi, losing his temper. ‘I can goat 
speeds you people never dreamt of. I'll give you one demonstra- 
tion over a decent distance—say—from here round the sun and 
back, and then I’m chucking it.’ 

* But how can I or anybody test whether you go round the sun ?’ 

‘Then how have you or anyone like you the right to measure 
what I’m doing? What about round the world? Is that enough 
for you?’ 

‘Quite, quite enough.’ 

‘All right. Bring up your scientists, and your stop-watches, . 
and your unofficial experts and your historians of the sport and 
your pretty women who know someone who wants to have a hand 
in the business and your leaders of fashion to dance a solemn 
dance in celebration of someone else’s activity, and your profiteers 
who are the only sensible men about when an affair like this is 
afoot, and your poor sheep-like simpletons who'll see nothing but 
are content to be on the outskirts of the crowd so long as someone 
notorious is in the middle of it, and your priests to bless an under- 
taking that has about as much to do with the mission they profess 
as I have to do with market-gardening, and your——’ 

‘Stop it,’ said the Colonel. 

‘and your poor sheep-like simpletons who’ll see——’ 

‘You’ve said that before,’ said the Colonel. 

‘No, I haven’t. I’m saying it before, now. I just wanted to 
show you that it could be done, but you didn’t notice that I’ve 
been round the world. I beat the light by quite a little bit. That’s 
how I got back in the middle of my last sentence.’ 
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‘Very clever of you. You always were a high-brow, with your 
talk about Bloomsbury. I’ve never had any use for high-brows. 
Just because a fellow writes poetry that doesn’t rhyme does that 
make him a more useful citizen than me ?’ 

‘Hush,’ said Pizzi gently. ‘It was speed-fiends you tried to 
score off last.’ 

‘Yes, and I'll beat you too. I'll get something to make you 
give in. As for your highbrow bluff about going backwa——’ 
But Pizzi had gone. The Colonel summoned his journalist. The 
journalist noted the story. ‘ At last,’ said the journalist, ‘I shall 
be able truly to say that we have witnessed the conquest of time 
and space. But I wish I could think of an original way of express- 
ing it.’ 

‘Say,’ said the Colonel, ‘say that he must have touched——’ 
He clutched at the air. 

‘Must have touched ?’ 

‘Must have touched——’ 

The Colonel fell with his estimate unspoken. 

‘Heart,’ thought the journalist. ‘It was just as well.’ 

There is a publican in the east of England who was once a poet 
in Bloomsbury. He owns a very fat Shire mare of no particular 
breeding or beauty, and a dappled-grey unicorn. The mare thinks 
the unicorn a poor creature, but tolerates him. The unicorn would 
be more useful about the place if anyone could persuade him even 
to trot ; but he looks upon himself as a sign for the inn. A retired 
Colonel of Queen Anne’s Own Dragoons calls occasionally for beer 
on his steady rheumatic walks and when he calls discusses with 
the ex-poet the disgusting speeds at which motor-cars pass him on 
the road. He does not know that when Pizzi left him dying of 
disappointment after a little argument about speed the kindly 
creature really exhausted himself galloping day and night until he 
had beaten time back to before that first unfortunate interview at 
the foot of the Cresta Run. 
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THE TOURIST IDEA. 
ITS OUTWORKS. 


Wuart is the tourist idea? One knows at any rate what the 
tourist trade imagines it to be. But then this trade has no 
imagination and could not be expected to get the answer right. 
The trade conception of the tourist idea is something that can 
be advertised but not realised. Its posters, advertisements, covers 
of folders, and brochures are full of an unreality so blatant that 
they have not even the stamp of likelihood. The trade knows 
that these things will touch the imagination and sell tickets, but 
it is not the least concerned as to whether the tour itself will 
touch the imagination. Whatever ingredients the tour is made of, 
how it is mixed, how it is cooked, is well covered by one all- 
enveloping word, organisation. The trader’s idea of a tour is a 
piece of organised circulatory mile-making, picked out with con- 
ventional ‘ sights,’ doctored history, and guide-book dope. Right 
down to the souvenir-seller it is a process of manipulation. And 
at the moment the manipulator is deus ex machina, who runs 
the whole world of tourism without consulting anybody but his 
superior god at the Bank. Yet it is not the tourist idea. 

_ The tourist himself has no press, no mouthpiece, no delegate. 
He is a voice crying in the Wilderness, ‘ What went I out for to 
see?’ And nobody is found to answer this pitiful challenge but 
the manipulator, who replies by megaphone without hesitation, 
‘A man clothed in fine raiment who will do everything for you, 
speak everything for you—introduce you only to first-class 
publicans.’ 

We can rule out tourism as a science, but it is difficult to make 
up one’s mind whether it should be regarded as a sport or an art. 
Those who practise it for the sake of its pleasures of movement 
alone may be called sportsmen or ‘ speed-merchants,’ and those 
who use it for developing their intelligence may be called artists— 
the true ‘sightseers.’ For either class it ought to be codified. 
Movement, one of the most primitive instincts in the world next 
to propagation, which has evolved the dandelion’s parachute, the 

burr’s grapnel, and the migration sense, should be realised by the 
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all-movement man so that he may concentrate unconfused while 
taking his sport. If this sport were codified it would at least help 
to stay the ruthless hands of rural district councillors which are 
engaged in ruining the pretty by-ways of England with odd patches 
of road-widening in the utterly mistaken notion that the beginning 
and end of the tourist idea is speed. 

When the present strong mode of gregarious tourism breaks 
down there will be a definite split into see-naught speed-merchants 
or ‘blinders’ and sightseers who deprecate the cruder forms of 
movement. And the latter will raise a fierce cry against those 
who flattened out our pretty corners and ruined the sinuous 
proportions of our mountain passes. Of course we should be glad 
to get rid of the real speed-merchant into the air, or on to the sea 
—anywhere off the land. But we may reflect now, before the 
great schism comes, that the real tourist idea abhors specialism 
and specialists. There can never be professors or dignitaries of 
tourism, The homely old word, holiday-maker, touches the heart 
of the matter. The idea is emphatically to make your holiday 
and not to have it ready-made for you. In short, the sport and 
the art of touring must always be creative and not imitative. To 
get to detail we may take the guide-book first, 

A guide-book is not a key, it is a tool. You must know how to 
handle it or your sightseeing will be badly marred. And all guide- 
books are not alike. Some are good tools, and some are made 
of such shocking materia! that they are as dangerous to the handler 
as a faulty saw. 

Generally speaking, in the last fifty years guide-books have 
fallen off, have become less instructive and more like museum 
catalogues. The reason is that the tourist has been speeded up, 
and the manipulators of the tourist trade have with unconscious 
subtlety got him to believe in sights not for their own sakes, but 
as forming items or trophies in a collection. If the tourist can 
be got to hold this belief firmly he can be moved on much faster, 
and made to cover great distances, to the infinitely greater profit 
of the manipulator. 

Of course the slower you go the more you see. I would like 
to persuade every sightseer to walk or cycle everywhere if I could. 
But as this is out of the question my next desire is to help him 
to absorb the maximum in his high-speed circulation. The man 
who knows what to look out for can go into any church without 
a guide-book and in five minutes have a snapshot impression which 
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will tell him the story of the building and what is unique about 
it—and something of the histery of the parish too. History only 
repeats itself in events. It does not repeat itself in bricks and 
mortar, or even in earthworks. If you know the clues you can 
date whatever you look at, and in a matter of moments restore 
in your mind the pageant of a millennium. 

The tourist more often than not sets off without any ideas 
on the subject, and there is neither man nor book that he can 
turn to for them. If he goes on a ‘conducted’ tour, his con- 
ductor, as likely as not, will prove the most perfect non-conductor 
known to science. A simpleton would be better, a man like the 
judge who said to Lord Brampton when he was a barrister, 
‘Everything you say, Mr. Hawkins, goes in at one ear and comes 
out at the other!’ and thereby drew from that brilliant Q.C. the 
reply, ‘What is there to prevent it, my lord?’ There are 
accredited conductors, guides, vergers, and others, which nothing 
seems to get through either way. They positively insulate the 
spectator from the spectacle. 

It is not seeing an object that matters, but the range of dis- 
cernment and sympathy you are able to concentrate on it, which 
comes from a deeper source than eyes or brain and strikes the 
flash which is to live or perish among the stars of memory. So 
it is the feelings that count. The tourist’s motive is change— 


change of environment, change of air, change of diet. These . 


things are easily admitted. But there is another prime-mover 
generally not mentioned at all—change of self. And that, I believe, 
is at the root of the grand passion of the wander-lust. If one could 
establish a contact between the essence of one’s being and the 
essences of other beings, great or ordinary, holy or criminal, in 
the past; if one could identify oneself for the colour of a second 
with a crucial or absorbing event that has happened long ago, 
that would be a change that would brace the mind more than all 
the palaver of guides and vergers put together. The guide-book 
is a tool to this end if you know how to use it. 

But the guide-book is still in the Stone Age of its evolution. 
It is an imperfect tool. It ought to be in the province of litera- 
ture. But town councils, tourist associations, development com- 
mittees, and other patrons of the topographic arts will go to any- 
one but a man of letters when they want a guide-book written— 
and publishers are not much better. Yet a guide-book should 
be a creative work, it should belong to the province of literature 
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as much as the novel. And it can rarely be made interesting 
unless it is handled by a literary artist. Compare the work of 
Baedecker with the work of Mr. A. G. Bradley. The one will 
enlighten you, the other will inspire you. Yet it is firmly fixed 
in the minds of both the producers and readers of guide-books 
that they are not works of imagination, but stuff and dope. 

Things will change of course, the topographic art will rise from 
the printer’s dunghill as poster art has risen. But the process 
will be slower because it is much more complicated. It is not 
only a matter of handing the work over to a professed craftsman 
in the arts. One of the chief hindrances to aspiration is that as 
the guide-book has been kept out of the province of creative work 
so long it has not grown its proper vocabulary. And suitable 
words and phrases can neither be coined nor grafted in five minutes. 

At the outset, the word sightseeing is dreadfully misleading. 
The interest of every place is twofold—what there is to be seen 
there, and what there is to be thought about there. Smell and 
touch are handmaids of the latter, and in Nature, sound also. 
Certainly the eyes get the lion’s share. But sense of touch gal- 
vanises the imagination more. ‘Visitors are requested not to 
touch anything’ is the wrong idea. Regular provision ought to 
be made for an exercise of this sense. Think what pilgrims will 
suffer to touch relics! Sense of touch is one of the strongest 
primitive instincts. It is paramount in affairs of sex, it should 
be rather more than tolerated in the platonic scheme also. No 
discrimination is shown between the people who touch lightly and 
reverently and the souvenir-hunters. The toe of the great bronze 
patron saint of St. Peter’s, Rome, has been nearly kissed away by 
nillions of osculations. But it is more interesting and serviceable 
to the imagination so, than as showing the toe-nail intact but 
unvenerated. Even souvenir-hunters might become extinct through 
humouring. Would they have carried away piecemeal the whole 
of the tombstone in Conway churchyard associated with Words- 
worth’s ‘ We are Seven,’ and snipped away nearly the whole of 
Mary Queen of Scots’ blanket at Holyrood if touching had become 
a matter of course ? 

And the sense of smell—that is a subject that has not the 
most elementary ology or ic accessible to the layman. But it 
plays a subtle part in the enjoyment of travel, and if people knew 
exactly what it was they smelt, or were expected to smell, impres- 
sions would go all the deeper. There is one smell of the inside 
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of a church, and another smell of the inside of a London Tube 
station, and another smell of the inside of a French house. And 
there is one smell of rain on a mountain, and another smell of 
snow on the same mountain, and another smell of fog on the same 
mountain. And all these produce impressions that remain more 
permanently in the subconsciousness than sights and sounds, 
Yet there is no means of identifying them, comparing them, or 
tabulating them. Two thousand years hence people will argue 
from our literature that we had no noses. 

There ought at least to be a chromatic scale of odours, so that 
one could tell what relationship the effluvia of the gorse bloom, 
the water-mint, and the pine-wood bore to each other; and why 
the smell of the primrose, the cowslip, and the bluebell is ecstasy 
in childhood, and that of the azalea passionate in adolescence, 
and that of the wallflower warming to the senses and satisfying, 
suggesting the state of contentment. People do not begin to 
notice things until there is a language for their description. Never- 
theless, uncultured impressions make themselves felt in a crude 
way, and the smell of the earth in the sandstone counties, the 
chalk counties, the oolite counties, and the clay counties makes 
us recognise differences of ‘atmosphere’ not referable to either 
form or colour. It is vaguely called air. Highteenth-century 
writers, who travelled slowly and well, had as many names for 
different kinds of air as the Faroe Islander has for different kinds 
of fog. When the dictionary is reinforced by a smell nomenclature, 
the range of the guide-book will be increased enormously, likewise 
the range of the tourist’s pleasures in sightseeing, and photography 
will be even more discredited. 

Again, there is no terminology of seaside resorts, spas, and 
holiday centres. If my axiom is true, that the end and aim of 
tourism is regenerative novelty, it will be conceded that different 
people need different kinds of novelty. But how are they to 
know what novelty is what, unless they have definite names that 
we all understand; and under which holiday haunts can be 
categorised ? The present system is a bad imitation of dumb 
crambo. What is Penzance? An accepted definition is ‘The 
Naples of the North.’ One can think of a hundred places whose 
individuality is summed up as the Somewhere of Somewhere-else. 
The test is easy and salutary. Reverse the process and say, ‘Is 
Naples the Penzance of the South ? ’—Guide-books should lead 
the way here instead of being servile. They could do an incalcul- 
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able service by hitting off the individuality of places. It is this 
very thing that tourists want to know before making their change ; 
or to think about while they take it. If places thought they ought 
to set up new standards of individuality they would undoubtedly 
doso. At present they have no idea of doing anything but imitating 
other places. They have neither the sense nor the incentive to 
prompt them to develop a place along the lines of its own genius. 
Guide-books cannot be efficient until a way has been found of 
saying what places are in simple, set terms. 

The tourers themselves are badly in need of grading. We have 
traveller, tourist, visitor, tripper. Traveller has come to mean a 
serious-minded man of means with a great deal of luggage, bound 
for a destination not less than 12,000 miles away; or else a com- 
mercial man, who does not use guide-books. Tripper is the one 
clearly understood term that we have. It has the added advan- 
tage of being a specific and not a generic term, and it does not 
tend to vary. If you call a man a tripper and he does not knock 
you down for it, you know you are dealing with something that 
the dictionary can describe, and that a guide-book will be of no 
use to. 

The terms tourist and visitor have become dangerously con- 
fused and threaten to become interchangeable. Visitor (summer 
boarder in America) describes the pure holiday-maker who seeks 
no other solace than bathing and the round of promenade amuse- 
ments. Visitors are supposed to advertise either in their dress, 
manner, or conversation what their special line is that they may 
be charged accordingly. And I think I am right in assuming that 
the specialist jargon owes its persistence in currency not to the 
visitors but their manipulators. Thus golfer, climber, motorist, 
are heavily mulct as a matter of course, while the cyclist is pre- 
sumed to be a poor man with a stomach for indifferent tea and 
cold viands, and of a humility too abject to expect hot water for 
shaving. 

But a tourist is quite a different thing from a mere summer 
visitor. He is not a new entity. Before the Reformation he was 
called pilgrim. Some pilgrims, of course, were not tourists, but 
the majority of them were. Chaucer has shown us that. Now 
pilgrim and tourist have always had one thing in common, and 
always must have. They are bound on a spiritual mission and not 
a material one. Whether it is reliques or relics that they fare forth 
to see and to touch, the end is the same—a spiritual experience. 
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That is why too much luxury in travel kills the joy, and why those 
who set out on world tours in the spirit of the antique-hunter, for 
the sake of collecting the names of places they have been to, miss 
the mark. 

The tourist has his roots in the past, but he is not a fixed 
quantity. He is evolving and growing fast with the times. The 
very facilities of transport and communications that appear to 
be stultifying his intellect and hardihood are in fact lifting him 
up. The tourist idea is only in its infancy. But it is a big idea 
because it is unprofessional, because it will always put a premium 
on general rather than special knowledge, and because it will one 
day disestablish the worship of Mammon. But the idea will not 
grow rapidly till its votaries have ‘found themselves,’ organised 
themselves, and bought a controlling interest in the tourist trade. 


EpmunpD VALE. 
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OUR PASSION PLAY AS IT REALLY IS. 


Ir was midsummer. The heat was streaming from Pater Cecilius’s 
brow at just about the same time as the people were going to their 
places in the auditorium. The dear old English lady was in the 
front row of the stalls. I had made her acquaintance a few days 
before in the post office, over a little difficulty that had arisen 
from the result of a dozen Berlitz lessons in the German language 
coming suddenly into contact with a Tyrolese dialect and a local 
accent that you could cut with a knife ; I had solved the difficulty, 
procured the telephonic communication with the neighbouring 
town from which she wished to order half a kilo of English tea, 
and had found her to be of that truly British phlegm and constitu- 
tion that regards the whole of foreign life from the great unalterable 
British point of view. And she was immensely interested in our 
Passion Play. 

Beyond her sat a young art student from across the water, who, 
as he confided in me the day before, was studying the Play from 
the standpoint of Primitive Drama, and when asked if he had come 
over specially to follow up this particular study replied, ‘Why, sure!’ 

Packed closely together immediately behind the stalls were long 
tows of peasant schoolchildren, looking seriously out on the world, 
and intent on the story that was about to be unfolded before them. 
Near the door sat a party of tourists; it seemed that they had 
come rather because it was the thing to do than for any further 
interest they might evince in the matter. After the foreign element 
and the children came the ‘ paper.’ Every actor in the play has 
two or three seats given him for his friends and relatives, according 
to the importance of his part. There sat the Christ actor’s mother, 
a little shrivelled-up old woman who had brought seven sons into 
the world, and reared them all to stalwart manhood. She was very 
old now, and very worn, yet she had had to come to see her eldest 
son honoured with the réle of the Man of Sorrows. Far more 
magnificent in the glory of her free entrance to the Play, and of the 
broad ribbons of her peasant’s dress, sat Pontius Pilate’s—our village 
hatmaker’s—wife, all clinking silver chains, and stiff black silks, em- 
blems of the many acres that went to make her husband’s property. 
‘ Hullo, how’s the house ?’ said a cheery voice behind me. It 
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was Pater Cecilius, our stage manager, master of the wardrobe, 
and everything else combined, who spoke, and I was standing with 
my eye glued to the peephole in the curtain, through which I could 
take stock of the house. 

* Pretty full,’ said I, and turned round. Pater Cecilius was at 
the moment dressing the village secretary in the Greek chorus robes 
that had originally been designed for the ampler proportions of our 
butcher. Andreas the butcher, had, as Pater Cecilius explained— 
and the statement was borne out by a cherubim in pink tights 
and white wings, the butcher’s youngest—fallen ill at the eleventh 
hour, or rather on a Saturday evening, and the secretary from lack 
of further choice was chosen by Pater Cecilius as understudy, 
Indeed, the secretary was the only man in the village without a 
part. He had had a sharp bout of scarlet fever in the winter, when 
the chief rehearsals were in full swing, and every grown man’s 
services had been enrolled either to take a part or to fulfil the 
necessary duties of those who were thus occupied. As a result, 
Herr Johann, our village secretary, was the busiest man of all. 
It was lucky that Samson’s part had not yet fallen vacant, for 
if it had, doubtless the unfortunate Herr Johann, whose stature 
left a good deal to be desired, would have had to fill it as well. 
As it was, there were various difficulties to be faced. The butcher, 
for instance, had a good bass voice, whilst the secretary had a 
boyish treble; but this had been remedied as far as possible by 


putting him at the tail-end of the procession instead of in the central 


position which, as understudy to the butcher who was lead of the 

‘chorus, he should have taken. Then, too, the butcher was six 
foot four, whilst the secretary was four foot six, and accordingly 
Pater Cecilius’s mouth was full of pins. 

‘Can I do anything to help ?’ I asked presently. 

‘Ask Adam,’ said Pater Cecilius, mopping his brow, and still 
in temporary pin-laden difficulty. 

I skipped over two cardboard lambs, passed, instinctively wary, 
by some pillars marked ‘ Wet paint’ but long since dry, and made 
my way to the green-room where Adam, by reason of his very 
brief appearance on the stage, had been put in charge. He and 
St. Peter, both ready dressed for their parts, were very busy collect- 
ing and putting in the order in which they would be wanted a 
collection of oddments in the way of properties. Adam was 
struggling with the lengthy coils of the large brass serpent of the 
wilderness ; Peter held out his hand to me in greeting. 
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‘If you wouldn’t mind cutting up some manna—Donnerwetter |’ 
said Adam all in one breath, in answer to my question as to whether 
I could be of any use ; the first part of the sentence was addressed 
to me, the latter was an expression of extreme disgust at the way 
the hinge of the brass serpent had worked, shutting up suddenly 
and crushing his fingers just when he was least expecting it. Peter 
hunted up and handed me some sheets of white cardboard to be 
cut up into small round discs for the manna of the wilderness, and 
then stood by expectantly. 

‘Scissors?’ said I. Scissors, it seemed, had been the previous 
difficulty. 

‘In the women’s wardrobe,’ suggested Adam and Peter in a 
breath. In the place indicated, which is of course forbidden ground 
to Adam, Peter and all of their sex, I found a very large, very 
blunt pair, but they were attached to the Sister of Charity. She 
was filling the part of woman of the wardrobe, and she was very 
loth to part; at first she thought she would rather come with 
me; then, as it was to the green-room, she thought she would 
rather lend me her scissors after all. I was warmly welcomed 
when I returned with my prize. 

‘Good,’ said Adam. ‘ We’ve been wanting those for a long time.’ 

‘Excellent !’ said Peter, as he drew up a stool, and put an up- 
turned helmet of a man-at-arms to catch the little cardboard slices. 

‘T’ve bought a cow,’ he said presently, with his tongue in his 
cheek, 

‘A good cow,’ he added presently. 

‘Oh, what time, Peter?’ I asked. 

‘ Fourth year, after calving—best time of all,’ murmured Peter. 
‘I should like you to walk over and see that cow,’ said he, brightening. 

‘Where is it ?’ I enquired warily. Peter has the reputation of 
having his cows on the most distant, inaccessible Alps in the summer. 

‘The third peak from the Sonnwendjoch, and if you take the 
short cut from there you will get along very quickly,’ explained 
Peter, with a wave of his hand to show how short the distance 
would be for what he terms a really long English pair of legs. 

The Sonnwendjoch alone is four and a half hours’ walk, and I 
wondered whether the attractions of even the weaver’s cow—Peter 
is the weaver—would take me up all that distance again this. 
summer. But here Pater Cecilius’s voice came to my rescue. 
Before the open door the Greek chorus, men on one side and women 
on the other, filed out in front of the stage manager for his inspection, 
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en route to their respective places in the wings, from where a minute 
or two later they would go on in front of the curtain and open 
the Play. 

‘ By all the Saints, there’s enough starch on one of you to do 
for half a dozen !’ cried Pater Cecilius. ‘ What say you ? ’ address- 
ing me suddenly, and jerking a thumb in the direction of the women, 
His remark was only too true. The women literally rustled in, in 
the stiff white petticoats they wore, and whereas the men’s Greek 
draperies fell in their natural folds, those of the women were spread 
to their fullest extent over underskirts so voluminous that in this 
year of 1929, when I write, one would have to come to the remoter 
valleys of Tyrol to discover them. 

The chorus looked at each other dubiously. ‘It would be a 
pity,’ said one of them, ‘if people were to say that we of Audorf 
knew not what a good petticoat was.’ 

‘ Or how to starch it! ” said the washerwoman’s daughter, with 
her chin in the air. 

‘There is not much fear of that,’ whispered the secretary, 
audibly. He had travelled a bit, and was reported to know a 
good deal of life beyond our little village. 

‘ Silence down at the end of the row there ! ’ commanded Pater 
Cecilius. He was not so impressed with Herr Johann as a man 
of the world as was usual in this community. 


‘I think they look very—er—Gothic,’ I ventured. ‘Don’t you?’ ~ 


‘Oh, ay, maybe! But it’s a Greek chorus,’ said Pater Cecilius. 
_‘ Pass along there, please!’ He scrutinised the men as they passed. 
They had all moved one up in the butcher’s absence, the secretary 
tailed the procession, and he wanted just one more safety-pin at 
centre front, and a tightening of the girdle. Pater Cecilius supplied 
the former from the lapel of his coat, and attended to the latter 
with a deft twitch of his fingers. Then the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the receding steps sounded through the building. 

‘Fairy tread !’ croaked the butcher, who with several yards of 
flannel round his throat and a voice barely above a whisper, was 
standing by to see how things went without him. 

‘Oh, go to bed!’ said the Pater promptly. 

‘ Ah, now thou hast it!’ bridled the butcher’s wife, who was 
dressed in red and gold as the avenging angel, with a glorious mass 
of brown hair hanging loose round her. ‘I told him he had best 
remain there when I left him a hour agone, with a hot grog by his 
bedside, and the Sunday paper folded on his quilt.’ 
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Pater Cecilius tactfully withdrew from the wife versus husband 
conversation and addressed Pontius Pilate somewhat hurriedly. 
‘ Pontius, if you don’t mend that sandal of yours you will be tripping 
up on your verandah just when you'd rather not! ’ he commented. 
Pilate was at the moment standing with both his arms plunged up 
to the elbows in a jug of steaming water ; and the sole of his leather 
sandal showed signs of parting company from its fastenings. 

‘I have not got any thread here,’ he explained. 

‘Well, what is Moses for ?’ demanded the stage manager. 

‘Moses has just told me to keep my arms in this,’ said Pilate. 
‘Tt smells like turpentine and bay leaves—he says it will take the 
dye out better than anything.’ For Pilate, by the exigencies of 
his everyday life and his trade, has to dye hats twice a week, and it 
is with great difficulty that the purple tinge is removed from his 
arms in time for him to appear on the balcony to interview the 
Jews on a Sunday morning. 

Children, crowds of children, began to collect at the corners 
of the staging and behind the scenery, with palms in their hands 
and giving the finishing touches to their little robes as they came. 
They overflowed into the green-room, they overflowed on to the 
stage, they formed a solid phalanx round Pater Cecilius. Suddenly 
the third gun boomed forth, and I slipped from behind the scenes 
and into the auditorium to a place that had been kept for me 
between the old lady and the art student. 

‘Oh, here you are, and what have you been doing ? ’ enquired 
the old lady. 

‘Helping behind the scenes! ’ said I. 

‘I hope they are duly reverent there ?’ said she. 

‘They are never irreverent,’ I assured her. 

‘ But are they really reverent ?’ she insisted, impressed by the 
fact in her book on the Play that all the people were peasants. 

‘I should say yes!’ I replied, for how could I explain to her 
the great familiarity, yet withal the greater respect, with which 
the Tyrolese peasants, in common with most Roman Catholic 
countries, treated their God ? 

The chorus were well through the first half of the opening part, 
when the student on my other side made comment. ‘ What queer 
figures they have got!’ And he looked in the direction of the women. 

‘Too much starch,’ I explained, feeling just a little superior 
in my newly-acquired knowledge of the pride in a starchy 
petticoat. 
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‘They have got good voices, some of them, but they look so 
quaint!’ he went on. Evidently they were not the sort of chorus 
he was used to. 

Then the curtain went up, and the Play continued with Christ 
riding on a donkey to Jerusalem, amidst the loud hosannas of the 
crowd. Children came on to the stage, all the crowd of children, 
walking backwards as they came, facing the Christ who was riding 
in their midst. They had palm branches in their hands, they took 
off their outer garments and laid them in the way, and their hosannas 
rose fervently above the other voices. Immediately one was trans- 
ported to that triumph in Jerusalem one forgot that the little 
children were but Audorfers, that their hosannas had been carefully 
trained for months before, that even now Pater Cecilius crouched 
behind some piece of scenery, or in the wings, exhorting them, 
admonishing them, and arranging the procession as it came to its 
last detail; one forgot everything except that Christ had once 
entered so into Jerusalem, that it was the beginning of Holy Week, 
and that in a few days—the scenes would have to change but once 
or twice—the same crowd would be turned against him. 

‘It is wonderful!’ said the old lady each time as the curtain 
dropped. 

A little later the American lady leaned across. ‘ Where does 
St. John live ?’ she enquired. 


‘In the large peasant’s house near the bridge on the south side,’ . 


I explained. 

‘ Because I should so much like to go and see him. What an 
inspiring life his must be; his acting is superb. Then of course 
I would like to see the Virgin Mary.’ 

‘You may see them together,’ I told her. 

‘Why, are they—er—very friendly ?’ she asked. 

‘Why not?’ said I. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said dubiously. ‘ One likes to think of 
them soaring above—above everything!’ Then added, ‘ Tell me, 
do they bring the effect of their wonderful réles very much into 
their everyday life ?’ 

‘Perhaps rather more do they bring the human part of them- 
selves into the great réles they are playing,’ I answered her. 

‘ Ah, there we have the key to their marvellous acting,’ said 
the art student, and he made some notes. 

Later I went behind the scenes again. Pater Cecilius was 
literally dripping. ‘Now then, am I here to collect the children 
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of Israel or am I not?’ he demanded, pitching his voice in the 
major key that brought the crowd together at the run. 

‘Roman Guard! Forward there—forward march! Left, right, 
left, right, round about turn, one two! But are you all widows’ 
sons, that you have never carried anything but pitchforks in your 
lives before? Up with your lances,men! Seppel, put your helmet 
straight! Thou art not at the church door watching the girls 
come out, so thou shouldst not push thy headgear to one side. I 
would have you youngsters,’ addressing the children, ‘rush on 
when the word is given as if it were a fine day and you had been 
let out of school an hour before the time. Rush on, and surround 
the Christ, and keep him from the Jews! Adam! Where’s 
Adam? Oh, Hubert here, wait to give these children the word, 
and see they rush it. I must go to prompt the prologue.’ 

A moment later, standing as if turned to stone in his position 
in the wings, he was following every word of that recitation. 

The Roman soldiers whispered amongst themselves, and frowned 
across at the children because they were doing the same thing. 
Hubert leaned against the facing of a pillar in readiness to give 
the cue. Then the curtain rolled up ; there was a momentary jam 
in the wings as the Roman soldiers rushed on all at once, to be 
met on the stage by the counter-influx of children surrounding the 
Christ actor. Realistically the crowd merged round the central 
figure of Christ with hands and voices raised. And in the wings 
stood Pater Cecilius dripping. 

And in the wings too sat the blind boy, in silent contrast to 
the voices of the acting, and the undefined noise that ensues when 
a couple of hundred people, more or less, are shut up in the back 
part of a barn for the greater half of an afternoon. The boy was 
eight years old, and his greatest joy was to sit in a corner of the 
orderly tumult and nurse some property toy; to-day he had got 
hold of a fat, comforting serpent, stuffed with red wadding—it was 
a small one of the Wilderness—and Cain’s little bearskin garment ; 
and he was hugging the former up to himself, whilst he ran his 
fingers lightly through the long hairs of the latter, as through silk. 

The scene was over. Pater Cecilius’s robes swept past, and the boy 
reached out and caught a handful. ‘ Who is it ?’ said his mother, 
sittingnear. Standing up, the boy felt round the enormous waistline. 

‘Pater Cecilius,’ he said without hesitation. 

‘Why, what’s the good of eyes when by just touching my middle 
you know who I am ?’ laughed Pater Cecilius jovially. 
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‘Why, with eyes I should be on the stage there now with all 
the other children,’ the boy answered. Then, ‘May I go there just 
orice when the curtain is up and all the folk are looking?’ he 
added longingly. 

* Ay, of course you can ! ’ said Pater Cecilius, though a downward 
glance told him that he could not cheat the boy, yet there was no 
corner where the sightless face and Tyrolese jacket might be seen 
without disturbing the tableau. He took him by the hand and 
led him to the middle of the stage. People brushed past them 
going to their places, for the air was full of preparation and excite- 
ment, and they looked pityingly at the little figure with his passive 
face lighted for once with eagerness. Pater Cecilius posed the boy, 
posed him carefully, but behind a cardboard rock, and so he solved 
the problem. The cardboard imitation rock was sufficiently far. 
away for the little outstretched arms not to touch it, yet near 
enough to hide him from the most part of the house. Those in 
the back benches would certainly see him, but there it would be 
packed with peasants, and they would understand. All around 
him was the shuffling of the people getting into position amidst 
short, sharp words rapped out by Pater Cecilius, as he gave orders 
here and there. 

Then came the pulling up of the curtain, and the stillness that 
fell, broken hardly by the breathing of the people. A murmur of 


approval ran through the audience, for though no applause is - 


allowed a murmur is often heard when the subject is not too sacred. 
. And behind the cardboard rock the boy posed, drinking in the 
sounds that whispered he was one of those that counted, with 
the barrier of his blindness for once broken down. The curtain 
dropped for the rest moment, and the boy’s arms dropped auto- 
matically to his sides, then rose into position again with the first 
jerk of the rising curtain. Then the curtain came down for the 
second time, and all around him surged the life that meant lone- 
liness in place of the stillness that had meant life. 

For the first tableaux the curtain is raised twice, only for the 
more elaborate ones later does it go up three times. So the people 
began to clear from the stage rapidly, and those in the wings to 
prepare for the next scenes. No one noticed that the blind boy 
sat on half musingly, though the rock before him had been cleared 
away by a stalwart Israelite long since. The Christ actor stood 
in the wings, a little apart, tightening his belt. Suddenly he 
looked up and saw the curtain moving. If the curtain boys, tucked 
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out of sight as they were through the frontage of Pilate’s Palace 
being moved back temporarily into the wings, were going to raise 
the curtain for the third time, thought Michael Schraffl, it would 
be better that the stage should be empty, and without that desolate- 
looking little figure sitting calmly in the middle hugging his knees. 
The Christ actor advanced a few steps. 

‘Robert, come to me!” he said. 

Robert started in the direction of the voice. But the mischief 
was done. The curtain was up, and there were two figures on the 
stage now instead of one. 

‘Stand quiet!’ said the man quickly. And the boy stood 
transfixed just as he was, following the Christ. 

The Christ actor looked at him, then as a twitter broke forth 
from where the children sat, he turned as if to ask the wondering 
house for silence. And it was given him; the house held its 
breath for a pause that seemed like all eternity ; but in reality was 
just the time that it took Pater Cecilius to get round from the 
back of things and to wedge himself into the curtain boys’ corner 
between the cardboard wing of the Palace and the wall. Then 
the curtain came down with a rattle, the stage-manager being 
helped by a dozen eager hands to eject the boys and to undertake 
their work. Pater Cecilius turned to the two delinquents, outside 
the Playhouse sitting dejectedly on the last of the steps that led 
to the stage door, and stormed. 

‘You knaves! What go you fooling with the curtain for ? 
And thou, the eldest, dost thou not yet know that but for three 
pictures does it three times go? Go home! And let thy mother 
box thy ears for thee, or I feel much inclined to do it now. Thou 
didst thy part well,’ turning back, and to the Christ actor, ‘ though 
why thou wast on the stage too, goodness only knows! But thou 
didst keep the house quiet and thank thee for so much grace. It 
is only lucky that the children were not all sucking sweets round 
Moses.’ 

Moses is Bieler the Baker, who is immensely popular amongst 
the children, and he is sometimes prompted by a fit of generosity 
to make free distribution, between the scenes, of a little of his 
stock in trade, gingerbreads, or soft white dough cakes with a 
dusting of fine sugar; and occasionally, very occasionally, candy 
balls, though, as he had to buy these himself wholesale, they were 
dealt out with a far more sparing hand. 

The blind boy was given one now, but he needed no solace, for 
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he was unconscious of everything save that he had been on the 
stage twice, once grouped, and once with the Christ actor alone, 

‘ What was I ? Herr Dekant,’ he asked presently of the curate, 

‘Thou? Thou wert just Patience on a monument! ’ responded 
the curate calmly. 

The boy turned to his mother. ‘Mother, didst thou see me? 
I was Patience on the monument—where does that come in? For 
knowest thou I too am of the Passion Play!’ And he buried his 
face in the robes of Claudia, Pontius Pilate’s wife, for which part 
his mother was ready dressed. 

‘Oh boy!’ she whispered tenderly, then placing her hands 
over the ears that were half buried in her lap, she turned almost 
fiercely to Pater Cecilius. ‘Oh, why do they deceive him ?’ she 
cried. ‘And why should it be that I love him best ?’ 

Then Pater Cecilius made answer. ‘ He too is of the Passion 
Play,’ he quoted softly, ‘and it is well that thou dost love him 
best, for him thou wilt have always with thee, for woman, look at 
St. John.’ 

St. John was her eldest son, and he was to go on with Veronika, 
who was taking the part of the Virgin Mary. He was tall and 
fair, and she was very fair, and the young people were waiting for 
their cue, hand in hand. They were standing demurely, primly, 
as the réles for which they were dressed demanded of them, and 
when his hand went protectively over hers ’twas but a gesture 
-required by the Play, yet one could see that Youth and Life and 

_Love had set their magic spell upon them. 

And looking, ‘ Life is very complex,’ sighed the mother of 
St. John. 

‘I think it is very simple,’ said Pater Cecilius. 

The Captain of the Roman Guard strolled in, dressed mainly 
in his tights and a short purple tunic. 

‘Has anybody seen my helmet ?’ said he. 

‘Thou hast the appearance of one who has lost more than his 
head-dress !’ said Pontius briefly. 

‘My armour is being polished, and I would have my helmet 
done too,’ explained the captain. 

‘The last time I saw it, it contained the manna, and was in the 
green-room,’ said I. And there sure enough it was; empty now 
except for a few stray pieces of paper, but still turned up and 
spiked conveniently on to the soft wood table by its point. 

‘ Now we go to talk to these scoundrels of Jews,’ said Pilate, 
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as he gathered his robe closely about him, and clambered up the 
short ladder that led to his balcony. 

‘That, after all, is quite the right spirit for Pontius Pilate to 
tackle the Jews in!’ murmured the curate deprecatingly. 

Joseph dusted his helmet thoughtfully out. ‘ Well, we had 
a catastrophe with that curtain,’ said he. 

‘It was rather unfortunate,’ I agreed. 

‘Now it will be said that Audorf has another tableau added 
to its Passion Play,’ he murmured. 

‘But Michael carried it through so well!’ 

‘Ay, Michael! Michael acted a part, without rehearsal too ! 
Nothing will do my helmet any good but fresh silver paint ; what 
think you?’ And Joseph rubbed away busily. 

The acts followed close on each other, almost without inter- 
mission. During the representation of Christ’s martyrdom the 
house was hushed as well behind the scenes, as in the auditorium. 

St. John came off the stage and wiped his forehead with the 
back of his hand. It was damp with perspiration. His eyes had 
a look of real pain about them. He was not thinking of Mary ; 
he was deep in his part. Pater Cecilius quietly superintended. 
Now that his stage management was at its crisis he seemed to have 
taken fire. Everywhere he directed, admonished, determined. 
Yet he forbore to give any kind of reproach, but accorded only 
words of encouragement to every actor as he came upon him. 

At four o’clock the final gun boomed forth. The Play was over. 
The house was emptying itself by every door. Pater Cecilius 
stood on the steps outside the playhouse and watched things. A 
little girl from out of the two long rows of school-children came 
up to him, and looked up with round eyes, and the lashes had a 
suspicion of moisture about them. ‘How the Christ suffered,’ 
she said. 

‘ Ay, little one!’ said Pater Cecilius. 

The child slipped her hand into his, quickening the bond of 
sympathy. And to Pater Cecilius, it seems, his pay is the lesser 
part of his reward. We walked soberly down the steps from the 
playhouse, passed through the throng, Johann Frolich, no longer 
Pontius Pilate, took off his hat to us, Magdalen curtsied, the crowd 
that had ceased to be Jewish dispersed on the homeward way. 
And the last thing we saw as we crossed the bridge, and walked 
homewards also, was the American going to tea with St. John. 
O. WarTKINs. 











RED HAIR AND YELLOW CURTAINS. 
BY SHAUGH COURTENAY. 


PERHAPS someone who reads this will be able to explain the why 
and the wherefore of it. I cannot. It will probably sound a 
fantastic story. To me it is just the account of a weird experience, 
I do not pretend to understand it, so I put it down just as it hap- 
pened. 

Just a month ago I spent the week-end at Cansford Hall, as 
the guest of Sir Mostyn and Lady Stallford. They were both more 
or less strangers to me, and I was only asked because I happened 
to meet Sir Mostyn at a very dull dinner and he recalled his long 
friendship with my father. They were at Oxford together and 
never really lost touch with each other right up to my father’s 
death. But that was over ten years ago, and I had not seen him 
since. 

I had never seen Cansford Hall, but I had heard a good deal 
about it. I had been told that it was the very ideal of modern 
luxury, and so I found it. There is nothing of the old ancestral 
mansion about it. It looks new and it is new. It is a large, attrac- 
tive house standing in faultlessly tidy and vastly expansive grounds. 

Inside it is fitted out with every conceivable kind of modern com- 
fort and kept going by all manner of labour-saving devices. To 
the owner luxury obviously matters everything and expense noth- 
ing. The Ideal Home Exhibition is a toy-shop compared with 
Cansford Hall. 

Altogether it is just about the last house on earth in which one 
would expect to find strange adventure, or any incident not immedi- 
ately explicable by some form of science or invention. 

I arrived shortly after six o’clock on the Friday evening in my 
own car—if you can call an antiquated bus like my Ermyntrude a 
car. My alarming paucity of briefs—I am only just finding my 
feet in the world of law—will not allow me to run to anything 
better. I felt rather as if I were arriving at Buckingham Palace 
in a donkey cart as I chugged up the huge drive, stopped outside 
the imposing doorway and hopped out. 

The door immediately swung open and a man stood at the top 
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of the steps, apparently to greet me. Perhaps I had been expect- 
ing too much—gorgeous footmen arrayed in bright-hued livery 
and all that—anyhow, I had a vague feeling of disappointment. 
This fellow was dressed in the conventional garb of a butler or 
something of the sort, and it did not fit him too well. Moreover, 
it was the only conventional thing about him. I always imagined 
butlers as portly, benign old things, like Christmas puddings, but 
he was the reverse. He was tall and dark and dour, and very 
foreign-looking. His dark eyes glowered from under bushy brows, 
and the corners of his thin-lipped mouth turned down in a surly 
expression. His nose had been broken and reset at the wrong 
angle—an amateurish bit of surgery—and I could almost have 
sworn that he had not shaved that morning. 

The welcome I had expected did not seem to be forthcoming. 
He just stood and looked at me. He might have been appraising 
me, but perhaps I imagined that. After a few seconds, which 
seemed a good deal longer, it seemed up to me to announce myself. 

‘I’m Mr. Proger,’ I said timidly. ‘I’m a little later than I 
expected. I told Sir Mostyn I should be here at about half-past 
five.’ 

He nodded, and without a word turned about and started to 
walk into the house, inclining his head over his shoulder at me as 
if to indicate that he expected me to follow. It seemed a strange 
reception but there was nothing to be done but accept it. Prob- 
ably the man was an old family retainer who considered himself 
privileged to be off-hand with his master’s young male guests. 
Blokes like that do sometimes get a bit above themselves. I 
assumed that my odd belongings would be brought in by some 
underling and Ermyntrude duly parked by the fourth chauffeur, if 
he did not consider her too closely allied to a perambulator for his 
dignity. 

The butler went through a wide hall and up the main staircase. 
I meekly walked at his heels, feeling like a schoolboy following the 
janitor to the presence of the headmaster to answer for some un- 
known crime. At the top of the first flight ran a large, roomy 
corridor to right and left. He turned to the left. Here there 
were three doors on either side and a window at the end, where 
another passage joined it at right-angles. He led me silently over 
the thick-piled carpet and stopped at the third door on the left. 
This he opened and stood aside for me to enter—his first vestige 
of politeness since I had seen him. 
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I stepped inside and found myself in a bedroom. It was a 
large, square room, light and airy, but hopelessly out of keeping 
with what I had heard, and so far seen, of the house. There was 
mighty little furniture, and what there was was cheap and shoddy, 
It might well have come from some third-rate out-of-income fur- 
nisher. There was a deal wash-stand with chipped crockery on 
it, a dilapidated chest-of-drawers upon which was balanced a small 
piece of mirror, and a worn-out cane-bottomed chair. The bed 
was almost concealed in an alcove in the wall to my right, so that 
from where I stood only the iron-work at the foot was showing. 
There were two large windows, but the grime on them kept out 
more light than it let in; they were hung with curtains of a dirty, 
bilious yellow. The walls were bare except for two or three crude 
cuttings from La Vie Parisienne pasted over the empty fireplace. 

The ensemble was hardly inviting. I could not imagine that 
Sir Mostyn or his lady had really selected this room for me, especially 
as they could not have seen my car at the time it was chosen. 
There must be some mistake about it. Perhaps I had been pushed 
into some servant’s quarters by accident, but one did not expect 
to find servants’ quarters in this part of the house. Anyhow, not 
many servants would have been satisfied with it in these democratic 
days. 

If the old dago butler would be a little more talkative I might 
be able to get some explanation out of him, but he had not so far | 
impressed me with enormous sympathy. Perhaps if I put a few 

tentative questions—— 

The door was shut and he was gone! 

Quaint idea of hospitality some people had! He might be an 
old and privileged retainer, but there was a limit to all good things. 
I should have been glad to see the last of him in other circumstances. 
Nasty-looking blighter. But it was no fun to be left here not 
knowing what to do next. 

I decided to ring the bell. Perhaps it would be answered by 
somebody slightly more human. I looked round the room for a 
button to push. One usually found these things near the fireplace 
or possibly beside the door; but there was no sign of one in either 
place. Perhaps there was one of those dangling knob things hang- 
ing at the head of the bed. I turned into the alcove to look. Then 
I got another shock. 

The bed was occupied ! 
I said there were limits to all good things, but apparently I 
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was only just reaching them. It was bad enough to be shown 
into a ramshackle room, but the room was not nearly so unpleasant 
as was the occupant of that bed. He was a young man with longish 
hair of the brightest red I had ever seen ; he had a small moustache 
and eyebrows to match, and a deep V-shaped scar on his right cheek. 
I do not really object to bright red hair, but it is difficult to admire 
when its brightness is exaggerated almost to dazzling brilliance by 
contrast to dark red blood in clotted masses all over it! There 
was no doubt whence the blood had come, for it was still oozing 
from a huge gash in the man’s throat. Nor was it confined to his 
hair. It was making a filthy mess of his face, his pillow and his 
—or my—bedclothes. 

This was too much. The proper thing to do was obviously to 
scream or to faint. I am not given to fainting, and screaming is a 
bit undignified, even when there is a nasty sight like this in the 
toom with you. Besides, if I screamed I should be sure to create 
a panic ; then there would be a lot more unpleasantness, the house- 
party would break up in disorder and my screams would be super- 
seded by those of a lot of hysterical women. I hate hysteria. 

But I obviously had to do something. My next inspiration 
was to rush downstairs and find my host. But then it was quite 
on the cards that there was some plot about. Somebody might 
be wanting to lay the responsibility for that beastly corpse on my 
poor shoulders, and I should have no small difficulty in explaining 
away my presence in the room with it—or its presence in my bed. 
That perishing old dago, the butler, was in it all up to the neck, 
I felt. certain. 

But it was no good standing here thinking about it. If there 
was anyone in the house I could trust at all it was clearly my host. 
I should have to get him alone and tell him quietly that I had 
found myself in the mortuary, as it were, and hope that he would 
believe me. But I should have to take care how I set about it. 
If I was cast as the white pawn in this plot the door of the room 
would certainly be watched. 

I pulled up my socks, moistened my lips and gently opened the 
door. As far as I could see, the corridor was empty, and I could 
hear no sound except a few distant footsteps on the floor below. 

Closing the door softly behind me I stole silently on tip-toe along 
the corridor and down the stairs. So far, apparently, I had not 
been seen. The thickness of the carpet deadened any sound that 
my feet might have made and it would have been all the same if 
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I had clumped along in farmyard boots, but in my conviction of 
the insecurity of the whole situation I felt like a clumsy burglar 
who had made a stupid blunder—and I imagine I must have looked 
the part to the footman who suddenly shot out of a door at the 
foot of the stairs. I certainly must have seemed a suspicious- 
looking apparition to him. Anyhow, he immediately registered 
the expression entirely suitable to the occasion—one of utter amaze- 
ment turning to conscientious hostility, so I thought I had better 
justify myself straight away. 

‘I—I’m looking for Sir Mostyn,’ I stammered guiltily. 

He stared incredulously, which was hardly surprising. My 
attitude suggested that Sir Mostyn was the very last person on 
earth I wanted to encounter at that moment. I had another shot. 

‘My name is Proger,’ I explained. ‘I arrived about a quarter 
of an hour ago.’ 

He still stared, apparently torn between my guilty look and 
my non-adherence to the conventional type of burglar. 

‘Well, sir,’ he said at last, ‘Sir Mostyn was expecting a Mr. 
Proger, but the guests usually comes in through the front door.’ 

‘That is precisely the way I entered,’ I replied, trying to look 
haughty. ‘I was admitted by that lousy and impertinent butler, 
or whatever he calls himself. You can ask him if you don’t believe 
me. Kindly announce me to Sir Mostyn.’ 

My strong wig-and-gown attitude began to sway him. 

‘If you really wants Sir Mostyn to know you’re here——’ 

*I assure you I do, and at once,’ I retorted. ‘Please show me 
to him.’ 

‘Very good, sir, but——’ he hesitated, still not quite sure of 
me. ‘ But—er—very good, sir.’ And he reluctantly led me across 
the huge hall, opened a door and announced me. 

There were about a dozen men and women in the room. My 
host crossed from the fireplace where he had been talking to a 
smiling young blonde. 

‘They didn’t tell me you were here,’ he apologised, shaking 
hands with me. ‘I should have come to receive you.’ 

I excused myself in my best party manner for my lateness, and 
was presented to Lady Stallford and to my fellow-guests. As Sir 
Mostyn drew me across the room I contrived to get close enough 
to him to whisper gently into his ear: ‘I must speak to you a 
moment alone. Most important.’ 

He gave me a strange glance as he went on with his common- 
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place conversation, but that was the only indication that he had 
heard what I had said. 

‘I must speak to you alone,’ I whispered again. ‘Sorry to 
worry you so soon, but it’s essential.’ 

His nod was scarcely perceptible, but I realised that he had 
understood, and I was satisfied. 

It was not long before the opportunity I was waiting for occurred. 
The conversation had turned to pictures, and some of those on the 
walls were being admired by the guests, most of whom showed by 
their remarks that they saw little difference between a water colour 
and an advertisement for Bovril. 

‘TI don’t think you have ever seen the portrait I have of your 
father, Proger,’ said Sir Mostyn. ‘ It is rather a fine piece of work, 
and a very striking likeness. It hangs in my study. Perhaps, if 
the ladies will excuse us for a moment or two, you would like to 
see it 2’ 

Having received the necessary assents, he led me from the room 
and across the hall again. When we reached the study he indicated 
a chair and closed the door. 

‘Now,’ he said with a smile, ‘ you’re very mysterious. What 
can I do for you ?’ 

I plunged straight to the point. 

‘ It’s about this red-headed corpse you’ve got upstairs,’ I began. 

He stared at me as if he thought me mad, which he probably 
did. 

‘This what?’ he demanded. 

‘ The johnny with the ginger hair and the slit throat,’ I explained. 
‘Perhaps you hadn’t heard about him, but he’s there all right.’ 

‘What the devil are you talking about?’ he asked with sur- 
prising calm, obviously coming rapidly to the conclusion that he 
was dealing with a blithering imbecile. 

‘You evidently haven’t heard,’ I went on. ‘I’d better be 
more explicit. There’s a dead man lying in bed in a room on the 
first floor. He has a huge gash in his throat which I don’t think 
he could have inflicted himself. He is a young man with very red 
hair. That’s about all I can tell you, so far.’ 

‘Wait a minute ; let’s just get this straight,’ said Sir Mostyn. 
“If you’re trying to haul my leg it is in rather bad taste. If you 
are serious I find it difficult to explain your possession of this infor- 
mation before it has reached my ears. As it happens, as far as I 
know there is not a man amongst my guests, or of the domestic 
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staff, who has red hair. A strange corpse would find it difficult to 
get into my house without my knowledge. Now what’s the big 
joke ?’” 

‘I assure you it’s far from a joke,’ I insisted. ‘I know the 
man is there because I have just seen him ; and a most unpleasant 
sight he is, too. The room is the third on the left as one comes 
up the main staircase. It is the room I was shown into by the 
butler fellow.’ 

‘But, my dear man, your room is in the east wing, nowhere 
near the main staircase.’ 

‘Good. I thought you couldn’t really have meant that room 
for me. Anyhow, why not come and view the body for yourself,’ 
I suggested, making a move toward the door. 

Evidently he was at least getting interested, if sceptical, for 
he followed me without a word, and together we marched up the 
stairs and turned to the left at the top. I indicated the third 
door. 

‘That’s the room,’ I announced. 

He knocked, mumbled some protest under his breath, then 
turned the handle and opened the door. I stood behind him and 
looked over his shoulder into the room. 

‘Good God !’ I exclaimed, as soon as the door was fully opened. 
I had made a mistake somehow. The room was entirely different. 
It was much smaller and altogether the wrong shape. It was a 
beautifully furnished guest-room, and evidently allotted to some 
lady guest, whose personal knick-knacks were lying on the highly 
polished dressing-table. When I got inside I saw that a luxuriously 
comfortable bed stood against the opposite wall. There was no 
alcove. Now I came to think of it, had there been an alcove in 
the wall where I had seen it, it would have encroached upon the 
space which was the rightful property of, and obviously occupied 
by, the corridor outside ! 

Yet I was positive that this was the same door. How could 
I possibly make a mistake about such a simple route? Besides, 
I had only just found my way down from the room, by myself. 

Heaven knows what Sir Mostyn was thinking about me. What- 
ever it was, he looked it. 

‘Well, where’s your corpse ?’ he asked. 

‘ This—this isn’t the same room,’ I stammered, feeling a perfect 
specimen of silly ass. 

‘It’s the one you brought me to. Which one is it then ?’ 
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‘This one,’ I said stupidly. ‘ At least, it was a few minutes 
ago. This is certainly the way we came. And this is the door all 
right, but the room is quite different.’ 

‘The worst. of these movable rooms,’ he remarked grimly, ‘ is 
that you never know where they'll get to next.” He took me gently 
by the arm like a tutor who has tired of trying to teach a dense 
lad. ‘Come on. Let’s go back to the others. It’s a poor joke.’ 

‘But it isn’t a joke,’ I protested. ‘Not much more than half 
an hour ago I saw the man as plainly as I can see you now. I’d 
know him again anywhere; and I can describe the room in the 
minutest detail. If you'll only lend me your ear for a minute or 
two while I spin you the whole yarn, from the time I arrived at 
the front door, you may be able to put things together and get 
some sort of sense out of it all. I can’t.’ 

After a little gentle persuasion he agreed, and we wandered 
back to his study. There, from behind the cover of a cloud of 
cigarette smoke, I recounted every incident from the time the 
mouldy dago met me at the steps until I had been announced to 
the assembled multitude. He seemed to be listening attentively, 
if incredulously. He sat through patiently until I had finished, 
giving an occasional grunt but never interrupting. 

‘It’s very extraordinary,’ he said when I stopped. ‘There 
isn’t a servant in the house, as far as I am aware, who answers to 
the description you give of the butler. If there were I am con- 
vinced that he wouldn’t stay here long. I’ve never suspected that 
we kept any tame ghosts in the house. I don’t believe in them 
myself. You emphatically deny that you’re trying to be funny, 
so I can only suppose that you’ve had some weird hallucination.’ 

‘It was a pretty concrete sort of hallucination,’ I retorted. 
‘Hallucinations don’t open doors and show one into bare rooms 
with bilious yellow curtains. Besides, is it likely that I should 
walk into the house without being admitted and blow straight up 
stairs I’ve never seen before, into a room that doesn’t exist ? Some- 
body must have let me in.’ 

‘That seems fair,’ he conceded. ‘If the front door was closed, 
as it usually is, I don’t quite see how you could have got in at all, 
except by a French window. But the only one in the front belongs 
to the room we were all in. I’ll send for Gibbons.’ 

He pressed the bell, and a moment later Gibbons appeared. 
He was the typical, round, genial butler; the very antithesis of 
old moth-eaten Marmaduke who had let me in. 
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‘I sent for you,’ said Sir Mostyn at once, ‘to ascertain who 
opened the door to Mr. Proger here.’ 

Gibbons was evidently prepared for the question. 

‘I expected, sir, to be asked that before long,’ he replied. ‘ But 
I regret to say that I find myself at a loss to answer. If you'll 
pardon my saying s0, sir, it is a mystery which has been causing 
me considerable consternation since Jackson informed me that he 
had encountered Mr. Proger on the stairs. None of the servants 
can recollect having admitted him, sir.’ 

‘Was the door properly closed after the last guest arrived ?’ 

“But I assure you——’ I began indignantly. Sir Mostyn 
merely waved me aside. 

‘That was the first thing that occurred to me, if you'll excuse 
me, sir,’ said Gibbons. ‘ After careful consideration of the matter 
I have concluded that it was. Miss Gramson was the last arrival 
before Mr. Proger, and I myself closed the door after her. No 
other servant remembers having been to the door since.’ 

‘Who saw to Mr. Proger’s luggage ?’ 

* Jackson took it to Mr. Proger’s room, sir, as soon as he realised 
that it was at the door. Martin took the car round to the garage.’ 

‘I think,’ ordered Sir Mostyn, ‘that you had better send the . 
entire staff to me here.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ replied Gibbons, and disappeared. 

‘If the man you say admitted you exists,’ added Sir Mostyn 
to me when the door was closed again, ‘ you should have no diffi- 
culty in identifying him.’ 

Five minutes later the whole staff paraded in the study. There 
were men and women, short and tall, fat and thin, but not the smal- 
lest sign of my foreign butler with the surly mouth and the broken 
nose. Nor, apparently, had any of them an inkling of my presencein 
the house until I had terrified the unfortunate Jackson on the stairs. 

It was all a hopeless mystery. I was rapidly coming to the 
conclusion that I must have been seeing things—yet nobody can 
accuse me of being a heavy drinker. What Sir Mostyn thought 
about it all I could only surmise. Possibly he suspected a touch 
of the sun, but he may have still clung to the idea that I was indulg- 
ing in an ill-timed leg-haul. Whatever was running through his 
mind, I am sure he was not at all convinced that I had not found 
the front door on the jar and calmly walked in. 

There was nothing more to be done. I was profuse in my apolo- 
gies for having caused a stir; I felt a perfect fool and was glad to 
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agree with my host to say nothing more about what he called my 
morbid imaginings. 

So the thing remained a closed book between us. I plunged 
into the spirit of the house-party and tried to forget all about it. 
During the week-end I hardly gave it another thought, and I might 
have succeeded in putting it out of my mind for good and all if I 
had not had a luncheon appointment in Soho a week later. 


I had plenty of time to spare and very little hard cash, so I 
was proceeding to Soho from my club in Piccadilly on my two 
flat feet. I had ambled up Shaftesbury Avenue and had taken 
one of the turnings to the right—I never know which street is 
which about there—when a man suddenly darted out of space, or 
so it seemed, and bumped into me. I suppose he must have come 
out of some side lane which I had not noticed. It may have been 
his fault ; it may have been mine; I am afraid I was not looking 
very closely where I was going. We both muttered insincere 
apologies and he passed on ahead of me. 

I only caught a momentary glimpse of him at the time of the 
bump, but it was quite long enough for me to recognise him. 

He was the red-haired corpse of Cansford Hall ! 

There was not the smallest doubt about it. The blazing red 
hair alone was quite unmistakable, even had I not noticed the small 
moustache and eyebrows to match, and the V-shaped scar on his 
right cheek. 

But there was no clotted blood and his throat was in one intact 
length. 

Last time I had seen him he had been as dead as mutton. This 
time he was very much alive —quite alive enough, at any rate, to 
kick me on the shin. There was no hallucination about him this 
time, but there was a perfectly clear streak of black on my clean, 
white, left spat where his dirty boot had come into contact with it. 

My so-called imaginings of Cansford Hall came rushing back to 
me as if they had been flicked on to a movie screen, and my curi- 
osity curve shot upwards at a dangerous gradient as I quickened 
my pace and followed him. I had a few minutes in hand and his 
direction seemed to be much the same as mine. 

Not being an expert sleuth I found it a bit difficult, as there 
were few people about in those side streets to hide behind if he 
looked round, and I naturally did not want him to get the notion 
that he was being shadowed. 
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I gathered from the way he swung down one street and up 
another that he knew his Soho pretty well, and at times I thought 
I was going to lose him, but I just managed to keep him in sight 
—until he turned in at the doorway of a tumble-down little building, 

I walked straight on, glancing at the place as I passed. It 
was a filthy little restaurant, hardly worthy of the name. The 
windows were grimed with the smoke and dust of months, and the 
dark interior, as seen through the door, looked anything but appe- 
tising. I strolled on a few yards, then turned back and had a 
good look in as I passed the door again. Red-hair had taken a 
seat at a marble-topped table, and a tall, grubby-looking waiter 
was bending over him with a menu card. I could not be quite 
sure, but I did not think there was anybody else in the place. 

I looked at my watch and found that my sleuthing had taken 
longer than I thought. If I were to keep my appointment I should 
have to scuttle, especially as I was not at all sure of the way from 
here. It was disappointing to have to leave my chase at that; 
but, in all probability, the thing was just a coincidence and could 
be explained somehow. The man was probably an ordinary, 
uninteresting, law-abiding citizen, openly pursuing his business, 
with no conception of the cloak of mystery in which I had dressed 
him. Anyhow, if he were in the habit of feeding in this dismal 
hole I could dig him out another day—assuming that I did not 
forget all about him in the meantime. 

But somehow he insisted upon sticking in my mind, and it did 
not pain me greatly when after lunch my friend announced that 
he had another engagement and was anxious to get away as soon 
as possible. Curiosity prompted me to go back to the foul eating- 
house and see if Red-hair was still there; it even occurred to me 
to introduce myself, tell him of my previous encounter with him 
and have a yarn about it. So as soon as I had seen my friend 
into a taxi I sauntered back through the side streets and found 
myself again outside the dirty little restaurant. 

But the place was closed, barred and shuttered ! 

To all appearances it might not have been opened for years, 
and the only sign of previous habitation showed hazily through 
the grime of an upper window—a pair of curtains of a dirty, bilious 
yellow, which I could have sworn I had seen before somewhere. 


That, as I say, was about three weeks ago. 
Yesterday I had a telephone call from Harold Millwoode, a 
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friendly solicitor of the firm of Millwoode, Sons and Millwoode, 
who has several times helped me in my hour of need with a welcome 
prief. He asked if I would slip round to his office and discuss a 
case which he thought I might find interesting. 

As my briefs are few and far between, and as those I do get 
are generally of the most dreary variety, I jumped at it. 

Millwoode greeted me half apologetically. He was only offer- 
ing me, he said, the defence in what he was afraid was a painfully 
clear case for the Crown. 

‘Half a sausage,’ I remarked flippantly, ‘is better than no dog, 
and I’m particularly broke at the moment. Trot it out.’ 

‘I’m afraid you won’t make much of it,’ he repeated, ‘ but 
you may find it slightly more exciting than your usually dry line 
of business. Here are the papers. 

‘You may have seen the outlines of the case in the daily press. 
Your alleged criminal is an Italian called Bandetti, a shady cus- 
tomer by all accounts and well-known to the police. He ought to 
have been deported ages ago. He is an expert in several forms of 
petty crime—expert enough to get away with it nine times out of 
ten. He seems to be a jack-of-all-trades, and manages to worm 
himself somehow into whatever employment happens to suit his 
nefarious purpose at the time. 

‘Some years ago he got himself employed by a firm of builders, 
and it was then that he first fell foul of a hot-blooded Scot called 
Donaldson. It is fairly clear how the feud started. The firm had 
the contract for building a large part of Cansford Hall in——’ 

‘Cansford Hall ?’ I echoed, pricking up my ears. 

‘Yes. The property of Sir Mostyn Stallford. Do you know 
it?? 

‘I spent the week-end there a month ago,’ I told him. ‘ But 
go on.’ 

‘Well, you’ll know what a luxurious place it is, and you'll 
understand that a great deal of very valuable material was used 
in its construction and decoration ; far more than the mere gold, 
mostly in leaf form, which is apparent. During the building opera- 
tions pilfering was going on on a really grand scale, and although 
it was never actually brought home to Bandetti, he was strongly 
suspected, and it seems fairly certain that he was at the bottom of 
it. That was probably the very reason for his being in the job 
at all. 

‘Evidently Donaldson had no doubts about it. Anyhow, he 
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embarked upon a course of systematic blackmail which went on 
with continued success until three weeks ago. Bandetti paid up 
for years until he apparently came to the end of his tether. 

‘ All that is yet to be proved, but what is quite certain is that 
Donaldson was found with his throat cut in a tumble-down and 
previously disused little restaurant in the back streets of Soho, of 
which Bandetti was the entirely unlawful proprietor. 

‘Bandetti has of course been arrested and charged with the 
crime.’ 

‘ And this is the jolly little fellow you want me to defend ?’ I 
asked. 

‘If you’re prepared to take it on.’ 

‘What sort of evidence has the Crown collected ? ’ 

“Masses of it. In the restaurant there were found bundles of 
letters in Donaldson’s handwriting threatening Bandetti, and a 
blood-stained carving knife with which the gory deed is alleged to 
have been done. It was evidently done very thoroughly indeed. 
The poor blighter’s throat was slit from ear to ear, and half the 
blood of his body was flowing over his face and forming clotted 
masses in his bright, red hair.’ 

‘Half a second,’ I interrupted with a start. ‘ You say Donald- 
son’s hair was red ?’ 

‘It was stated to be of the most dazzling hue—what could be 
seen of it through the blood.’ 

‘And in a restaurant in the back streets of Soho! Can you 

describe the place?’ I was beginning to get wildly excited. 

‘I have some photographs here,’ he answered, digging into his 
bundle of papers and extracting a couple. ‘This is the outside 
of the shop, and this one here is.an interior of the room above it 
where the body was found.’ 

I snatched the pictures out of his hand like a lion grabbing 
at a piece of meat. 

My sudden brain-wave was right. The foul restaurant where 
I had followed Red-hair was quite unmistakable—as was the 
interior. The photo showed clearly the deal wash-stand with the 
ramshackle crockery, the dilapidated chest-of-drawers with its 
small piece of mirror, and the foot of an iron bedstead protruding 
from an alcove. Even the crude cuttings over the fireplace could 
be seen. So this was the room I had seen—or thought I had seen 
—at Cansford Hall! So it was my old friend Red-hair who was 
the murdered blackmailer ! 
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I tried to curb my excitement. 

‘As a matter of interest,’ I asked as calmly as I could, ‘ were 
the curtains of this room a dirty, bilious yellow ?’ 

He registered suitable astonishment. 

‘As a matter of fact I believe they were,’ he said. ‘ But how 
did you know ?’ 

‘Never mind,’ I answered mysteriously. ‘Have you half an 
hour to spare ?’ 

Millwoode consulted a large turnip. 

‘I think I can manage that.’ 

‘Then let’s go and see Bandetti.’ 

We telephoned the prison to arrange an interview, and off we 
went there and then. On the way Millwoode tried his best to 
probe my deep mind, but I lay low and said nothing. 

There was no solid reasoning about my firm conviction that I 
should recognise the prisoner as soon as I saw him, but the convic- 
tion was there, and it was confirmed immediately the cell was 
opened and I had my first—or was it second ?—sight of him. 

He was tall and dark, with bushy eyebrows and a sullen, thin- 
lipped mouth, and a broken nose which had been reset at the wrong 
angle—an amateurish bit of surgery ! 

He was, in fact, the man my unreasoning instinct told me to 
expect—my dour, uncommunicative butler of Cansford Hall. 

His expression when the door opened was eager, perhaps even 
hopeful, but no sooner had the light fallen upon us than his face 
dropped and he turned angrily upon Millwoode. 

‘So thees ees the man you bringa to speak for me! ’ he growled 
ferociously. ‘ Thees man you bringa to save my life!’ His voice 
rose almost to a shriek. ‘ T'hees spy who follow me night and day, 
who say nottings but see everytings! Take heem away before he 
haunt me some more! ’ 
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THE FATHER OF FATHER MISSISSIPPI. 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


qT 


THERE was an old song the auarkeys used to sing that had all 
the famous packets in it. I only remember the first line or 
two. 
‘I shipped on the Natchez, 
I shipped on the Lee, 
I shipped on the J. M. White, 
But she done no good to me.’ 


It was somewhat after that fashion, whether by chance or intent, 
that Tom Good always drifted or nosed out of the main channel of 
his own personal story. Some days passed before I had him thread- 
ing it again. But this time he took me far. School was more 
irksome than ever with that vision of the speeding Lee interposing 
between his eyes and the silly books. He worried along to some- 
where between the Third and Fourth Readers and there he drifted 
aimlessly in an eddy of discontent. 

‘If you won’t go to school you can try a job,’ ruled his stern but 

- sensible father. Tom tried a job; and then a second and a third. 
There must have been a dozen shifts in the course of the next year 
or two, and the only job from which the wool-gathering boy was not 
fired had to do with checking cotton bales on the levee. At last 
came Good Senior’s ultimatum, delivered, doubtless, after much 
thought. 

‘Tom,’ he said, ‘ there is only one thing an otherwise worthless 
young numskull can do and still remain a gentleman. That is to 
be a Mississippi River pilot. I know the river life as only a packet 
captain can know it, and I planned to head all of you boys away 
from it. But you’re good for nothing else. In a choice between 
the river and the penitentiary I suppose the river is the least objec- 
tionable alternative. Make good as a pilot and I'll do all I can 
for you; fail in that, as you’ve failed in everything else, and I’m 
through with you.’ 

Tom gasped with delight at this unbelievable turn of luck, 
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thanked his father and went to work as ‘ cub ’ on a towboat the next 
week. That was in 1879, when he was eighteen. In spite of an 
ill-trained mind he was up for his licence examination well inside of 
a year. He was far from being adequately prepared technically ; 
but the examiner knew his father and evidently thought he saw signs 
of good river stuff in the son. 

‘You’re not quite ready for your licence yet, boy,’ he said 
gravely ; ‘ but you'll be a year ahead in experience if you have it 
thisseason. I'll grant it if you’ll promise solemnly to remember just 
three words.’ 

The lad grinned and promised lightly enough. This was easier 
than he had expected. But the Examiner, holding Tom’s eyes with 
his own across the table, did not speak for many long seconds, and 
in that interval it suddenly came home to the happy-go-lucky candi- 
date that the fate of boats and the lives of men would hang upon 
the way he came through. If there was ever a clean-cut hair-line 
turning-point in a human life, that tense interval in Tom Good’s 
was such. A boy’s lips flung the glib ‘ Yessir, I’ll promise’; a 
man’s hard-set face and unflinching blue eyes revealed that he 
understood the full significance of the undertaking. 

The Examiner was satisfied with what he saw and broke silence. 
‘Stop in Time!’ was all he said. Then his pen began scratching 
as he filled out the blanks in the licence for a nineteen-year-old 
Mississippi River Pilot. 

‘“Stop in Time! ” was just a simple “ Safety First! ” formula 
for the river,’ Captain Good elucidated the afternoon he told me 
the story. ‘Only I had the luck to have it driven home to me so 
that it stuck without a disaster—which is the way most pilots 
learned it. And the usual run of disasters meant the loss of a man’s 
licence if not his life. I’ve never had a wreck when I was in com- 
mand,” he added with a propitiating tap on a wooden wheel-spoke, 
‘which is probably more than any other pilot of half my years on 
the river can say. They talk of “Tom Good’s Luck,” and I won’t 
say that I haven’t had more than my share of that. But more than 
everything else combined it was just having kept that “Stop in 
Time! ” floating before my inner eyes all the time and never being 
too cocky to act on it. 

‘Now, just for instance’ (he reached over and rang the engines 
down to half-speed) ‘that little mental danger signal is the main 

reason that I am going to nose in and tie up at Paddy Hen Light in 
the middle of the afternoon instead of blundering along in this 
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thickening fog. Ten to one we could clean up at Hopefield and 
push right on into Memphis and lay in snug at the levee. But there 
is just the odd chance that some other darn fool would be smearing 
his way through the fog and that we would get in each other’s way, 
And so, just to be on the safe side, and remembering my fifty-year- 
old promise, we'll “Stop in Time.” Joe, I'll bring her in so you 
can run a bow-line to the root of the fallen hickory and the stern-line 
to the trunk of the sawed-off fir.’ 

“Don’t you mean the hollow pecan stump, sir; the one just 
above the light station ?’ 

‘Fir, I said,’ the skipper roared back through his megaphone, 
‘Tumble lively! There it is now!’ 

Then, in a lower tone, to me: ‘ Pecan stump half caved in last 
visit. Knew it would be gone fore we came back, so spotted the 
fir, forty feet back, for the next stern-line mooring. Spoke to Joe 
about it at the time—and now he’s gone and forgotten it. That 
comes from his tow-boat piloting. Don’t care how and where they 
tie up.’ 

I gulped as the significance of the incident came home to me; 
and then gulped again. A thousand miles of the lower Mississippi 
—and, say, three times that length of banks. And here was a man 
not only remembering just what trees his bow and stern-lines should 
go to in mooring at one of the seven hundred lights, but also casting 


ahead and pigeon-holing a second line of moorings for use as the first ~ 


ones crumbled. Did Mark Twain’s lightsome and elastic imagin- 
- ation really credit Horace Bixby with any more remarkable a 
memory feat than that ? 

The stars were shining from a clear sky when the Oleander slipped 
her moorings in the morning, but off to the north was a low bank 
of cloud which (to my unpractised eye at least) suggested that our 
enemy was about to ambush us again. 

‘ Fog ?’ chuckled the Captain as I called his attention to the dark 
blur above the up-stream tree-tops; ‘well, hardly. That’s the 
smudge from “Smoky City” you see. It’s not really a city, of 
course, but along in the woods between Corona, Happy Valley and 
Centennial Lights the stills are so thick that they give a Pittsburgh 
effect to the sky on quiet mornings.’ 

And so that was another distinction that a Mississippi River pilot 
had to learn to make. 

Pointing back through the sun-shot spray above the paddle- 
wheel as we headed down toward Memphis, Captain Good indicated 
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the approximate point where the worst steamboat disaster in the 
history of the Mississippi occurred. This was the blowing up of the 
Sultana, returning north with Union soldiers immediately after the 
Civil War. The number of dead was never definitely known, but it 
was probably in excess of two thousand. There was a widespread 
belief in the North that the thing had been deliberately contrived by 
the Confederates, though nothing was ever adduced to show that an 
ordinary boiler explosion was not the cause. At first an island had 
formed below the obstruction of the remains of the hull; then this 
had washed away and the western bank had built out to cover the 
spot, which was somewhere between Redman Point and Looshatchie 
Lights. 

One of young Tom Good’s earliest commands was that of a circus 
boat—so far as he was ever able to learn, the first and last outfit of 
the kind on the river. Show-boats, with one kind or another of 
theatrical performances, had plied for years on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi; several of them are being profitably operated the present 
day. But the circus-boat—with a lion, tiger, camel, tapir, hippo 
and boa constrictor, as well as clowns, acrobats and the inevitable 
sideshow—made too unwieldly and costly a unit to pay its way. 
The one in question was a venture of the part of a Jew who had 
come into possession of an ordinary circus which had gone on the 
rocks in St. Louis. It was as crooked as the Mississippi itself, and 
just as slippery. 

The main source of revenue came from the gambling and the 
short-changing of the yokels and negroes. This brought about 
many fights, in most of which the organised bullies of the circus 
kept the upper hand. But against the development of an over- 
whelming demonstration, Tom was required always to have steam 
up and the steamer ready for a hurried getaway. For the time 
being his motto was ‘ Start in Time! ’ rather than ‘ Stop in Time!’ 
Thus employed he had only one opportunity to see the show itself 
in operation. This was in Gayoso, which was ‘ Oh, so Gay ! ’"—until 
it got gobbled up by the river for its sinfulness, like Natchez-under- 
the-Hill and Babylon and other early settlements of similar type. 

Here the young pilot had driven home to him another little 
maxim which he rates as second only in importance to the one so 
ineradicably impressed upon him by the Licence Examiner. The 
head of the gambling ring was a handsome, devil-may-care chap 
called ‘Canada Jack.’ His specialties were shuffling an elusive little 
black pellet under three walnut shells and a game called ‘ O’Leary’s 
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Belt,’ in which the player paid so much for the privilege of touching 
the winning number with the tip of a buggy whip. A half-dozen 
wrong guesses in succession transferred Tom’s last cent into the 
green baize bag of the gambler. Certain that his dearly-bought 
experience had at last taught him how to make his keen river. 
trained eye faster than the hand, he threw his gold watch on the 
table for another fling. Whereupon the kindly and charitable 
‘Canada Jack’ drew him aside and spoke fairly and softly as a 
father might to an erring child. 

“You're one of us, kid. *Tain’t within the rules to take your 
money save by way of learning you a val’able lesson. Just remem- 
ber: “ Never play the other man’s game!” and the lesson would 
be cheap at any price. But here’s your wad back on top of it—and 
steer away from my joint in the future.’ 

For Tom Good ‘the future’ meant fifty years of river life in 
which he steadfastly refrained from gambling with a gambler—from 
playing the other man’s game. For the debonair ‘Canada Jack’ 
the future was represented by a span of scarce half a hundred days. 
A week or two after the circus-boat outfit broke up bankrupt in 
Memphis, he was killed in a waterfront brawl in Natchez-under-the- 
Hill as a consequence of failing to observe his own homely maxim. 
In trying to outshoot a planter who was a fraction of a second 
quicker on the draw he was playing the other man’s game, and was 
drilled neatly between the eyes for his lapse. 

‘ They chucked his remains in the river, of course,’ Captain Good 
_ explained in telling me the story, ‘ but it turned up in time in the big 
eddy, twenty-five miles below on the Mississippi side, where the 
residue from Natchez-under-the-Hill’s little tiffs have been collected 
for two hundred years. Since the ol’ Mississip’ took a hand and 
gulped down the primal fount of iniquity the stream of floaters has 
wellnigh ceased. Its fame is perpetuated only on the U.S. Light 
List, Fifteenth District. Look here!’ and he ran a finger down a 
dog-eared page of the little brown book ever at his elbow. 

There it was. Number 116—Left—Deadman Light. 

All of the serious disasters in which Tom Good figured came in 
his early years on the river, when he was a subordinate. His first 
towboat was assailed by a tropical storm in September, 1879, losing 
its stacks and upper works and having one of the pilots drowned. On 
both the John Gilmore and the Henry Lowry he learned what it was 
to have his boat foundered against a levee on the treacherous 
‘coast’ of Louisiana. But when in time he won to commands of 
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his own the magic clothed in the common sense of that saving ‘ Stop 
in Time!’ had its effect, as it still does. Rescues he participated 
in by the score but never wrecks of his own. He saw the New 
South, getting up steam for a race with the Itaska, drive on to a 
snag which pierced hull and cabin and came out through the roof of 
the pilot-house, killing three passengers outright. He was near 
when Grant Marsh—famous for his epic voyage down the Big Horn, 
Yellowstone and Missouri with Reno’s wounded from the Custer 
fight—capsized in the Sea Eagle and coolly walked down the upper 
works and right round on to the bottom of the slowly turning 
steamer. But to his own boats things just didn’t happen. 

‘Tom Good’s Luck’ became proverbial after a decade or more 
with a clean record, doubtless having much to do with the fact that 
he was constantly offered better and better boats at a time when 
the packet trade was being all but wiped off the river by ruthless 
railroad competition. And it was probably that same unblemished 
record which led the Government to offer him the command of its 
new lighthouse tender for the Lower Mississippi District. Tom 
Good—though it may have been many years before he realised it— 
had found his work at last. 

There were few fixed lights on the Mississippi during the early 
days of steamboat navigation. The levees of cities and towns dis- 
played beacons of sorts, and occasionally plantations. For the rest, 
each master memorised as many natural day-marks as he could and 
blundered along as best he might at night. Up to the time of the 
electric searchlight night landings were made by the flickering glow 
of iron basketsof blazing pitch-knots. Most of the some thousands of 
wrecks which areincorporated in the bottom of the Mississippi between 
the mouth of the Missouri and New Orleans went to their reward 
before the regular light system was established by the Government. 

The almost prohibitive difficulty of marking a channel that is 
here to-day and gone to-morrow made progress slow in the matter of 
safeguarding navigation on the Mississippi, and no comprehensive 
system was worked out until after the peak of the old steamboat 
traffic was long past. Then, over a considerable interval in which 
river trade dwindled year by year, the lighting system was not only 
maintained but improved and extended, with characteristic U.S. 
Lighthouse Service thoroughness. Channels that were scarcely 
churned once a month by a dilapidated stern-wheeler were kept 
sounded, marked and lighted, although the cost of the service must 
have been far and away beyond any benefits derived. 
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It was in the very lowest ebb of river traffic—1900—that Tom 
Good was put in charge of the lights of the lower thousand miles of 
the Mississippi. There were 331 lights at this juncture, and there 
were a good many in the country at that time who professed to 
believe that number was just 331 times as many as there was any 
reason for maintaining at Government expense. There were those 
in Washington, indeed, who favoured withdrawing the U.S. Light- 
house Service from both the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The new Captain of the lighthouse tender, knowing of the great 
economy of barge transportation from the operations of the line 
managed by his father, confidently looked forward to a time when 
a comparatively small number of powerful towboats would trans- 
port more cargo a month than the hundreds of old-time packets 
had borne in a year. He might not live to see that time, but he 
would do everything he could to build up a system of lights and 
marks which would be worthy of the great inland waterway trans- 
portation. system that was to come. 

None of the great navigable rivers of the world offers so baffling 
a lighting problem as does the Mississippi, especially in its twist- 
ing, turning, caving-banked reaches between the mouth of the 
Missouri and the sea. (Old rivermen, by the way, resent the 
use of the masculine as applied to what the Indians of its compara- 
tively stable upper reaches called ‘The Father of Waters.’ 
Anything that changes its mind so often ought to be called she, - 
they say. And she they call it—when not applying an even 
. worse name.) 

It is this capriciousness, this unstableness of mind (which the 
lower Mississippi gets from the Missouri, and the ‘ Big Muddy’ in 
turn from the masterful Yellowstone), that makes it so hard to light 
effectively. 

A river which flows in front of a town one day and back of it the 
next is, obviously, impossible to light with fixed beacons. Indeed, 
if changes of this description (which, as Mark Twain pointed out, 
might have made a freeman of a slave in a single night by trans- 
ferring him from Missouri to Illinois) were at all common it would 
be quite out of the question trying to light it at all. Since, for the 
most part, changes of channel go on steadily but comparatively 
slowly, it has been possible to devise a system which is of incalculable 
assistance to the navigator. 

I will give a brief description of this system, not as the primitive 
thing turned over to Tom Good in 1900, but as the greatly improved 
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and highly efficient service he has made it at the end of nearly three 
decades of patient, persevering, intelligent effort. 

The lights of the Mississippi are officially designated as ‘ Aids to 
Navigation.’ The term light, or lighthouse, is reserved for a fixed 
beacon, the purpose of which is to warn a ship away from a shoal or 
dangerous point. An aid, on the contrary, is almost invariably 
intended to give a pilot an approximate bearing for a course that 
will keep his boat in the always narrow and winding channel. Asa 
channel is constantly changing as the river rises and falls, it follows 
that the position of the aids will have to be shifted in order that they 
may help rather than mislead. The work of sounding the channel 
and moving aids to conform to it is only one of the multifarious tasks 
performed by the Government Lighthouse tenders. 

The type of aid uniformly used on the Mississippi to-day has 
been developed by Captain Good from the primitive lantern hung 
on a pole which was the original light. It consists of a heavy post, 
about twelve feet high, deeply set in the ground and furnished with 
props, cross-arms to heighten conspicuousness, and a bracket to 
hold the light. All parts are painted white. Lamps hold enough 
oil to burn continuously for seventy-two hours. A highly refined 
grade of kerosene is used, furnished under specifications to burn 
the whole three days without depositing soot on the glass. To 
simplify tending, lamps burn by day as well as night, so that the 
principal thing a keeper has to do is to refill the kerosene tank every 
third day. He must also keep brush and overhanging foliage 
trimmed back so that the light can be clearly seen at the proper 
angles from both up and downstream. In the event of a caving bank 
threatening to carry away a station, he must do the best he can te 
move it back to a safe position without materially altering its bear- 
ing. Finally, if a station is carried away, as by a sudden rise, he 
must lose no time in hanging out a lantern on a tree or temporary 
post and then rushing word to the Superintendent at St. Louis. 

There are not only over twice as many lights on the lower 
Mississippi to-day as there were when Captain Good came to the 
command of the Fifteenth District tender in 1900, but they are also 
better lights and served by better keepers. The two most impor- 
tant advances he rates as the improvement in character and morale 
of the keepers and the inauguration of the system of detailed reports 
by which changes in channels and positions of lights are made avail- 
able to masters with a minimum of delay. A light itself means 
almost nothing to a pilot until he is told why it is so placed and how 
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it should be used as a guide. This information, which for years 
trickled out in a hit-or-miss sort of way, is now dictated from the 
wheel to the Captain’s clerk as the work progresses and then rushed 
off post-haste to the St. Louis office for general dissemination, 
- These daily bulletins, in the strange but expressive ‘ riversee’ 

already alluded to, are entirely a development of the Good regime, 

But Tom Good’s greatest achievement has been the develop- 
ment—one might almost say the creation—of the lightkeeper, 
Under the old system the keeper was picked from the family living 
nearest to the light without much or any regard to personal quali- 
fications. Thus a light to a man was practically the universal rule 
in 1900. The keepers included, of course, all the human flotsam 
and jetsam of the river, fishermen, shantyboat-men, farmers, moon- 
shiners and others who were ‘ just layin’ low for a spell —men and 
women, boys and girls, of every grade of colour and running the 
whole gamut of the social scale. 

In a single thirty-mile section of river in northern Louisiana there 
was one keepet who claimed to be the son of a Scottish earl, another 
who was known to have missed by but a score or so of votes being 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, a third who had fought in a pre- 
liminary of the great open-air fight in Mississippi when John L. 
Sullivan whipped Jake Kilrain for the championship of the'world, 
and a fourth who was subsequently tried and convicted of murder, 
to say nothing of three or four moonshiners, a negro mammy 
who weighed three hundred pounds, and a white wonan"who was 

‘eighty years old, six feet tall, and had once been weight-lifter in a 
circus. Almost equal picturesqueness and variety would have been 
revealed along any similar section of the same length picked at 
random. 

The first complete up-and-down voyage of the newly appointed 
Captain of the lighthouse tender revealed that most of this strange 
assortment were indifferent keepers, with many quite worthless. A 
pitiful few were sufficiently intelligent and dependable to do their 
work properly. For the next twenty-eight years Tom Good's 
unrelaxing effort has been to eliminate the worthless and indifferent 
and bring the faithful, resourceful keepers up to as nearly a hundred 
per cent. of the whole as is humanly possible with the queerest 
material that ever fell to the hand of man to mould. The ‘half- 
devil and half-child’ native of Kipling’s White Man’s Burden not 
inaptly describes what he began with, and the way he humoured 
them ‘ Ah, slowly toward the Light! ’ or rather with the lights, is 
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story that would take a volume to do justice to, and only Tom Good 
could write it. When, with his expected retirement in 1930, he 
ceases to stand sixteen-hour watches on the Mississippi, it is to be 
hoped he will have the time and inclination. 

His general method was to make sure of the qualifications of a 
keeper and then slowly increase the number of lights under his care. 
Fishermen, as a class, proved the best keepers, doubtless because 
they were river-men themselves and knew from experience the life- 
and-death balance suspended over the flicker of a guiding beacon. 
All fishermen, moreover, had motor-boats as a part of their working 
equipment. It was soon proved that an energetic man with a fast 
launch could give adequate care to ten, fifteen and even twenty 
lights. Several keepers have charge of the latter number at the 
present moment. A score of lights takes all of one man’s time, but 
the two hundred dollars a month received by way of compensation 
—for one who pays no rent and raises most of his own food—makes 
him a substantial member of the Savings Bank depositor class. 
The idea of a Mississippi River lightkeeper with a bank account 
would have raised a guffaw of laughter in 1900. To-day savings are 
the rule rather the exception. 

I have heard countless instances of the courage, resource, loyalty, 
even heroism, displayed by the individual keeper in the discharge of 
duty. But a single comprehensive instance showing the esprit de 
corps of the river service as a whole must suffice. When the greatest 
of modern floods swept the lower valley in 1927 no single class was 
so sorely tried as the light keepers. Scores and scores of them— 
living on the very banks of the swelling river as they did—had their 
every possession swept away at the outset. Many had desperate 
fights to save their families. 

One keeper removed his wife and children ten miles across the 
flooded bottoms in a boat and then rowed back, built a driftwood 
platform in the top of a giant cottonwood and lived there a fortnight, 
nesting among his precious oilcans, to be near his crucially important 
light. How many others showed equal bravery and determination 
in carrying on will never be known, but out of it all this astonishing 
fact remains : 

Although the master of every craft plying on the Mississippi 
was under the strictest orders to report at the earliest moment any 
light not burning, not a single instance of such failure was brought 
to the attention of the Superintendent during the whole course of 
the flood. 
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When Assistant Superintendent Allen made this statement to 
me last July in St. Louis I found it as difficult to credit as will any- 
one else familiar with the Mississippi and the conditions prevailing 
on and around it during the flood. A week later, on the new light- 
house-tender Willow, I voiced my wonder if not doubt to Captain 
Tom Good himself. 

‘I don’t blame you,’ he said with a nod and a grin. ‘ Just the 
same, as the old song goes, “ It’s funny but it’s true.” In the course 
of the regular grind we always had, and have, a certain number of 
light failures, due mostly to carelessness, cussedness and moonshine, 
Keepers were getting better right along, but were far from perfect 
—quite far. Not until the flood came along, that is. Then—well, 
they just came through when the emergency arose. Most likely it 
was some such sort of thing that makes a bunch of telephone flappers 
stick to a burning exchange till they get their bobs singed. Funny 
thing, though, that they all had the stuff in them—to the last old 
theumaticky mammy.’ 

‘Not so funny when one considers that you’ve spent about 
thirty years drilling it into them,’ I replied. But because I had 
learned some years before that Tom Good was inclined to wince and 
grimace when fulsome compliments were flung in his face, I only 
breathed the words at the fog drifting in at the starboard window of 
the pilot-house and muttered something inconsequential like ‘ Not 
too bad for the moonshine brigade! ’ 

The new tender Willow came to Captain Good as the crown of his 
. almost three decades of work in the United States Lighthouse Ser- 
vice and a total of fifty years on the river. It does not quite fulfil 
the specifications laid down for Tobin’s famous J. M. White—‘A 
bird of paradise for beauty and an express train for speed ’—but for 
staunchness, comfort, modernity and general river-worthiness no 
such boat has ever been seen on the Mississippi. The Captain’s 
quarters are as roomy as the swites de luxe of an Atlantic liner, while 
those of the Superintendent (which, like the improvised Bill Taft 
suite on the old Oleander, fell to my fortunate lot to occupy) take 
the whole after part of the boat and have a private dining-room, 
galley and promenade. Running ice-water, hot- and cold-air 
ventilation, separate electric refrigeration chambers for vegetables, 
meats and every class of provisions, lent the last touch of down-to- 
the-minuteness. 

It was practically the Willow’s maiden voyage and congratulators 
streamed aboard to wring the hand of ‘ Capt’n Tom ’ at every levee, 
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landing and light. Ninety-year-old ‘ Neffy’ Duke, who had been 
on the City of Alton with Horace Bixby and Sam Clemens, boarded 
us at the Kate Adams wharf-boat at Memphis to tell how he 
watched by bonfire light to see the Lee lead the Natchez up along 
the Chicksaw Bluffs. With him was an ancient white-haired darkey 
by the name of George Turner, who had been the barber on the 
second Kate Adams when Captain Good was in command. So per- 
fect a type was George deemed of the antebellum negro that he had 
played without make-up the part of the bar-keeper in the movie of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ A younger well-wisher was the three-weeks- 
old son of a darkey light-keeper near historic old Fort Pillow. Born 
while the new tender was chugging by on its down-trip, the pop-eyed 
mite bore the appropriate name of Thomas Good Willow Oleander 
Wilkins. 

But there was a brooding shadow darkening the roseate pathway 
of the pride of the U.S. Lighthouse tender fleet. Mauve and purple 
cloud shadows from the sky came and went, but this one hovered 
and clung and would not lift. Only those close to the Captain felt 
the influence of it, for on him alone it fell. I myself was quite 
unaware of the sinister loom of it until the evening before I was to 
bring my voyage to a close at Cape Girardeau. 

We were battling up against the swirling current rolling down 
through that strange cyclone-swept stretch of the river to which 
the name ‘Graveyard of the Mississippi’ is applied—from the 
almost overlapping wrecks of storm-swamped hulls littering its 
bottom. I had said something about the staunchness of the Willow 
—of how unbelievably comfortable and homey it was for a new boat, 
Tom Good squinted long across the sunset-gilded yellow-brown 
flood before he spoke. 

‘Yes, she’s all that she could be for the job. They gave me 
everything I asked for—and-then some. The like of her will not 
be seen on the river for many a year. But—vwell, you know I retire 
automatically on pension at the end of my thirty years of Govern- 
ment service, and just as things are beginning to get interesting 
with the barge traffic piling up month by month. The growing 
barge-tows are going to need a constantly improved light system, 
and that means better and better keepers. It has been a great 
game—and I’ll hardly know what to do for a while without my 
lights and my keepers to look after. And I guess that—for a while 
—that they'll miss me.’ 

It was not the occasion for a conventional remark of sympathy, 
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nor even for a flippancy about the ‘ moonshine brigade.’ It was the 
blinding glare of the golden path of the setting sun, laid ribbonwise 
across the bend to mask the narrow channel, which suggested 


‘ By mine eyes grown old with staring at the sun-wash on the brine, 

I have paid in full for service—would that service still were 

mine.’ 

Tom Good nodded slowly and gravely, acknowledging that I 
had interpreted aright the drift of his thoughts. 

‘From The Galley Slave, isn’t it?’ he asked. ‘I remember the 
lines now ; but it never occurred to me to apply them to my own 
case.’ Then: ‘ There’s salt water in most that Kipling wrote—and 
all the salt water I’ve ever seen was on the cruise I made with the 
Billings yacht from New Orleans to New York, after I’d piloted it 
down the river. But I’ve always thought he would have liked the 
ol’ Mississipp’. Wish I’d had the chance to show it to him.’ 

Two months later, and before this yarn was written, I repeated 
those words to a wiry, brown, lean little man as we tramped stride- 
to-stride over the grassy hills of his Sussex estate and (to use his 
own language) ‘ swept up the years since our last meeting with a 
besom of conversation.’ The eagerest eyes ever set in the head of a 
man flashed up at me through the bushiest eyebrows. 

‘My old friend Mark Twain guided me to the Mississippi with 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer. Great stuff! But what wouldn’t I 
have given to do it with your Tom Good! Yovu’re in luck as usual. 

But mind you show your thankfulness by not slipping up too much 
in doing him justice when you scribble your tale. Men like that are 
not easy to put on paper, as I’ve learned by experience.’ 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Lirerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL Macazine offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 


prizes. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 84. 








‘ When die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 4 
1. ‘It was only the Cat; 
But the he grew more fearful for that.’ 





2. ‘The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by and clown.’ 





3. ‘The Herald of the Latines 
From came in state.’ 





4, ‘And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that in perfect prime.’ 





5. ‘The wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the seas.’ 





6. ‘To the glory that was Greece, 
To the grandeur that was 








7. ‘Down dropt the breeze, the dropt down, 


’Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea!’ 
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RULEs, 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. a 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on ~~ 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 4 

4. Solvers should not write either t’.e quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. ia 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 84 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CornuiLt Macazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than August 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Promem: The Revenge, xi. 


ANSWER TO No. 83. Licuts : 


M oanin G 1. Crossing the Bar. 
U 


A die 2. The Foresters, ii, 2. 

8 cor 3. Oenone. 

vl ow 4. The Brook. 

E lain 5. Idylls of the King. Lancelot and Elaine. 


Rive 6. Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, v. 


Acrostic No. 82 (‘ Leafy Month’): The prizes are gained by Mrs. M. B. Coales, 
c/o Miss Leech, The House in the Wood, Woodham, Woking, and Mr. G. T. © 
Messervy, Ravenscliff, St. Brelade, Jersey, Channel Islands. These two solvers * 
will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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